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ae D. J. Mittiga, Metal Instructor 


Theodore Roosevelt High School, Kent, Ohio 


“South Bend has served us well...” 


“We had previous experience with South Bend Lathes, so the choice for 
our new shop was based on a solid performance record. 


South Bend has served us well with quality performance and minimum maintenance.” 
When A. J. Spangler, Chairman of Industrial Arts Department, 


Theodore Roosevelt High School, gave this opinion, 


he expressed well some of the basic reasons why schools choose South Bend Lathes. 
If you are planning a new shop or modernizing an old one 


it will pay you to write for more information about South Bend machines. 
Prices of 13” Lathes start at $1759, f.0.b., South Bend. 


SOUTH BEND LATHE, INC. 


SOUTH BEND 22, IND. 


Builders of lathes + milling machines « shapers « drill presses « pedestal grinders 








an exciting new film 


10 MINUTE SHORT-COURSE 
IN NEW TEACHING METHOD 


A new 10 minute film explains certain critical aspects 
of today’s teaching, offers thoughtful solutions. A new 
method—using a graphic image that all students see 
at once—assists teachers in virtually every subject. 

There are 5 reasons for the rapid growth of this New 

Method: 1) the amount of knowledge that must be 

taught today has greatly increased; 2) the student 

Tr a n Ss p a gq u e€ population has almost doubled in 20 years; 3) there 

is extreme competition for students’ attention; 4) 

The Transpaque Overhead Projector has 5 there are not enough teachers; 5) the number of 

major exclusive advantages. Each of these rye ho the school year remains the same— 
features makes learning more effective. — seen ee 

The 10 minute film is called ‘1,000 Hours’. You 


5 m aj oO r a d VU a n Cc e > may see it free at your own convenience in your 


school. Simply mail the appointment request 
1: BRIGHTEST OF ALL... allows brilliant reproduc- aacaas 

tion in fully lighted room. 2: LOWEST SILHOUETTE 

... you see your entire audience, your audience sees 

all the screen. 3: AUTOMATIC LAMP CONTROL... 

light goes on when slide is inserted, goes off when re- 


— r. ee SCREEN IMAGE... gives cee PROJECTION OPTICS CO., INC. 
undistorted picture from corner to corner. 5: NON- * 
GLARE WRITING SURFACE...gives complete eye 27-42 Eleventh Ave., East Orange, New Jersey 


comfort and safety, even after hours of use. | would like to see the 10 minute film “1,000 Hours”. My most 


Write for a Free Demonstration or for the Free Booklet: : convenient day is time 
“5 Major Advances in Overhead Projection” 


Projection Optics Co., Inc. — 


271-42 ELEVENTH AVENUE, EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY School 
In Canada: — Anglophoto, Ltd. 880 Champagneur, Montreal, Quebec School Address 


City Zone __ State 





























EQUIPMENT FOR ALL VOCATIONAL 


AND COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENTS THE “PAVE” PROGRAM 


Teacher’s desks, demon- Public Awareness of Vocational Education 
Stration stands, student’s 


business machine stands, MERITS YOUR SUPPORT 
adjustable typing stands 

or adjustable chairs---all |e 

are posture equipment in 


matching colors and For Your Help UY im 
— A Most Practical Tool 


ong ee VN 
— ay “Your Public Relations — Tillie 
A Guide for Vocational pf, 
ay : Educators”... Available PaMagadae 
, from American Vocation- 
AC-460 The deluxe of 


drawing tables. Large [| | al Association. Only 
24°" x 24°? adjustable 4 i | $1 00 

drawing surface (larger . ” 
available). a oy 2 2006-A 
6 beards 20" x 28" and ' Be knowledgeable . . . be an effective supporter of 
built-in taboret with 6  2006-A adjustable typing this vital AVA-sponsored program for 1962. This 83- 
drawers with individual stand, After individual is h 
locks and keys and mast- _— properly seated by Harco page handbook thoroughly and expertly covers the 


er key. adjustable chair, type- ° . e ‘ 5 
“aiet piilein coe be subject of public relations for vocational education. It 


= eo? adjusted to correct relat- is highly recommended to all teachers and administra- 
$ eee = ‘een individual ; : : 
signed yp To Recong ee ee Geansias Paonia tors in vocational education. Order now. 


Deatting,  bicleay, _:: proper posture and typing CLIP THIS COUPON 


i pe fficie . — 
chemistry, art, shops, ““# etree American Vocational Association 
etc. Full 8°’ adjust- 





Ng vot . ~.. 9. 2. aca 1010 Vermont Ave. N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
ment—cast iron i ee <E Stools By Pl “ h é are 
= yee T i ase send copy of “Your Public Relations Guide 
with round steel or yg", Wei as ae ee nd —* copy 
wood seat Back Over 25 models of completely adjustable chairs 
” re and stools. Full 7" height adjustment. Write for Name 
available. catalog and price list of complete line. 


WRITE FOR FREE 30 DAY NO OBLIGATION TRIAL Adivens 
BASIS AND QUANTITY PRICE LIST OF COMPLETE LINE. 


i ; S 
GARRETT TUBULAR PRODUCTS, INC. stad — 


(Enclose remittance of $1.00 per copy) 
P.O. BOX 237 GARRETT, INDIANA 
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PROGRESS IN 
VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


FACTS ARE REVEALED IN “DIGEST OF REPORTS” 





Eacu year there is published a “Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for 
Vocational Education to the Office of Education, Division of Vocational Educa- 


tion.” 


This digest of annual reports contains a tremendous amount of factual infor. 


mation about the progress and development of vocational education in the nation, 
It has limited distribution—going to only a few hundred people in leadership posi- 
tions. In view of the above, it seems wise and desirable for the JOURNAL to carry this 
report setting forth some of the factual information contained in the latest “Digest 


of Reports” for fiscal 1960. 


THIS LATEST “Digest of Reports” shows that there 
has been a tremendous and almost a continuous growth in 
vocational education since the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Act in 1917. For example, the total enrollment in 
the federally aided program was only 164,186 in 1918; by 
1938, the enrollment increased to 1,810,082; and by 1960 
to 3,768,149. 

It further shows that there are only a very few years 
since 1918 when the total enrollment in vocational educa- 
tion was less than in the previous year. This occurred in 
1933, during the depth of the depression, when federal 
funds for vocational education were drastically cut; dur- 
ing two of the war years in the early 40s when most of the 
vocational effort was being devoted to war training pro- 
grams and enrollments in these programs were not recorded 
as a part of the “Digest of Reports,” and again in the 
early 50s when federal funds for vocational education 
were seriously reduced. 

It is interesting to note that when cuts in federal funds 
occurred, similar cuts were made in state and/or local 
funds. This is an indication that federal funds must be 
continued and increased if adequate vocational programs 
are to be provided for a growing nation. 
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According to the report the following were the ten high- 
est ranking states in total enrollment in vocational educa- 
tion in 1960: (1) California, 410,050; (2) Texas, 331,939; 
(3) New York, 197,158; (4) Georgia, 157,396; (5) North 
Carolina, 135,505; (6) Michigan, 134,849; (7) Florida, 
126,644; (8) Ohio, 120,793; (9) Illinois, 112, 957; (10) 
South Carolina, 111,095. 

A total of $3,039,061.15—including $832,426.82 oi 
federal funds, $1,024,930.48 of state funds, and $1.18], 
703.85 of local funds—was spent in 1918 for vocational 
education. In 1960 the total expenditure was $238,811, 
764.65, which included $45,313,236.21 of federal funds. 
$82,465,778.12 of state funds, and $111,032,750.32 of local 
funds. As late as 1950, only $128,717,054.03 was spent 
for vocational education, including federal, state and 
local funds. 

The following are the ten highest ranking states in total 
amount of funds (federal, state and local) spent for voca- 
tional education in fiscal 1960 as presented in the “Digest 
of Reports”: (1) Texas, $19,458,064.74; (2) California. 
$17,093,941.81; (3) New York, $13,562,920.02: (4) 
Illinois, $9,998,183.78: (5) Pennsylvania, $9,949,97:'.25: 
(6) North Carolina, (Continued on page 4) 
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the American Vocational Journal is published monthly, convened in Washington, D. C., Nov. 9, the Journal’s photographer 
tal ‘eplemi er through May, by the American Vocational Associa- took this exclusive picture of the members and staff at the opening 
‘in, Inc., 1010 Vermont Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. session. The panel members were welcomed by Dr. Sterling M. 
Ca" HH ‘sond class postage paid at Washington, D. C Contents McMurrin, U. S. Commissioner of Education, seated at the center of 
zest copyright by AVA. the rear table. Dr. Benjamin C. Willis of Chicago, Chairman of the 


Panel, is seated left of Dr. McMurrin. For meeting report, see page 5. 
‘ll mevbers of the American Vocational Association, Inc., 


‘ceive the Journal. Non-member subscriptions at $3.00 per 


(tar de xestic, $4.00 per year foreign. Bulk subscription rates FEE Member, Business Publications 
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Texas Leads All Other States in Vocational Agriculture Enrollnent 


$9,428,041.15; (7) Massachusetts, $9,246,869.81; (8) 
Ohio, $8,209,655.01; (9) Florida, $8,153,416.39; (10) 
Michigan, $8,102,590.89. 


* 
FOR THE fiscal year 1960 according to the “Digest of 


Reports” the total enrollment for the nation in vocational 
agriculture was 796,237. The following were the ten high- 
est ranking states in enrollment in vocational agriculture: 
(1) Texas, 109,261; (2) North Carolina, 54,461; (3) 
Georgia, 43,637; (4) South Carolina, 43,629; (5) Missis- 
sippi, 42,863; (6) Alabama, 35,080; (7) Oklahoma, 
27,920; (8) Minnesota, 27,629; (9) Arkansas, 26,692; 
(10) Illinois, 25,879. 





ENROLLMENT in programs of vocational educa- 
tion in the U. S. in 1960 totaled 3,768,149 students. 
This was a gain of 67,028, or 1.8 per cent, over 
the 1959 total. 





The ten top ranking states in total enrollment in eve- 

ning (adults) and part-time (young farmers) agricultural 
classes were as follows: 
(1) Texas, 66,753; (2) South Carolina, 30,188; (3) 
Mississippi, 27,587; (4) North Carolina, 18,735; (5) 
Georgia, 17,723; (6) Alabama, 16,476; (7) Iowa, 15,195; 
(8) Minnesota, 14,055; (9) Illinois, 10,860; (10) Okla- 
homa, 9,703. 


* 

IN THE nation in 1960 a total of 303,784 were en- 

rolled in distributive education. The following were the 
ten highest ranking states in distributive occupations: 
(1) California, 93,114; (2) Texas, 32,457; (3) Florida, 
16,573; (4) Michigan, 14,763; (5) Ohio, 11,902; (6) 
Virginia, 10,701; (7) New York, 8,832; (8) Colorado, 
7,451; (9) Georgia, 7,035; (10) Pennsylvania, 6,074. 

The following are the top ten ranking states in total 

enrollment in 1960 in distributive education extension and 
post high school part-time cooperative classes: 
(1) California, 91,891; (2) Texas, 27,465; (3) Florida, 
15,890; (4) Michigan, 12,274; (5) Ohio, 10,941; (6) 
Virginia, 8,581; (7) Colorado, 7,050; (8) Georgia, 6,229; 
(9) Puerto Rico, 4,926; (10) Mississippi, 4,924. 


* 


THE TOTAL enrollment in the nation in Home Eco- 
nomics Education for fiscal year 1960, according to the 
“Digest of Reports,” was 1,588,109. The ten top ranking 
states in enrollment in Home Economics were as follows: 
(1) California, 143,881; (2) Texas, 139,919; (3) Georgia, 
78,442; (4) New York, 77.981; (5) Tennessee, 61,205; 
(6) Michigan, 56,703; (7) North Carolina, 55,432; (8) 
Florida, 54,560; (9) South Carolina, 54,137; (10) 
Arkansas, 52,539. 
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The ten top ranking states in 1960 in enrollrent jy 
evening (adults) and part-time classes in home ecc-romic 
were as follows: 

(1) California, 97,846; (2) New York, 57,221; (3) Texas 
52,365; (4) Wisconsin, 35,035; (5) South Curoling 
34,291; (6) Massachusetts, 32,436; (7) Arkansas, :°7,107: 
(8) Minnesota, 23,943; (9) Ohio, 23,613; (10) Ceorgia, 
22.019. 

* 


THE TOTAL enrollment in trade and industrial educa. 

tion for the nation for 1960 was 938,490. The ten highest 
ranking states in total enrollment in this phase of voca. 
tional education in 1960 were as follows: 
(1) California, 126,398; (2) New York, 96,160; (3) 
Texas, 43,065; (4) Pennsylvania, 42,562; (5) Ohio, 
41,064; (6) Michigan, 40,954; (7) Washington, 39,357; 
(8) Florida, 34,369; (9) Wisconsin, 31,303; (10) Ili. 
nois, 29,449. 

The following were the ten top ranking states in 196) 

in enrollment in evening trades and industry classes and 
in related instruction for apprentices: 
(1) California, 102,734; (2) New York, 48,576; (3) 
Ohio, 35,034; (4) Washington, 33,308; (5) Michigan, 
31,771; (6) Texas, 30,756; (7) Florida, 20,410; (8) 
Georgia, 20.172; (9) Wisconsin, 18,441: (10) Colorado, 
Liisa: 





EXPENDITURES from all sources for vocationa 
education in the U. S. in 1960 totaled $238,811,764. 
This was $10,497,164, or 4.6 per cent, more than 
in 1959. 





As for practical nurse training in fiscal 1960, a total of 

40,250 were enrolled in the nation. The ten highest ranking 
states in total enrollment were as follows: 
(1) Ohio, 4,149; (2) Pennsylvania, 2,836; (3) Cali: 
fornia, 2,672; (4) Alabama, 2,477; (5) New York, 1,940: 
(6) Texas, 1,889; (7) North Carolina, 1,520; (8) Louis: 
ana, 1,421; (9) Florida, 1,281; (10) Tennessee, 1,254. 


* 


THE TOTAL enrollment for the nation in area voce 

tional programs in 1960 was 101,279. The ten highest 
ranking states in total enrollment in area programs wert 
as follows: 
(1) California, 25,409; (2) Washington, 9,810; (3) Con 
necticut, 6,686; (4) Florida, 5,994; (5) Texas, 5,348: 
(6) Michigan, 4,473; (7) Minnesota, 4,357; (8) New 
Jersey, 3,293; (9) Pennsylvania, 3,149; (10) Wisconsin. 
3,026. 


SOME DAY the JourNAL may carry a story that wil 
show the rank of states in total enrollment in vocational 
education based on the relationship of enrollment ‘o the 
total population of each state. . 
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- Tatest word 
from WASH INGTON 


The first meeting of the PANEL OF CONSULTANTS ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION was held 
in Washington, D.C. — Nov. 9, 10 and 11. All members (see November JOURNAL 

for complete list of the Panel) were present, except Charles W. Engelhard, Jr., 

of New Jersey, Charles 0'Dell of Michigan, and James Patton of Colorado. They 
were unable to attend because of previous commitments made prior to the 
announcement of the first meeting of the PANEL. Dr. Benjamin C. Willis, General 
Superintendent of Chicago Public Schools, and Chairman of the PANEL OF CONSULTANTS, 
presided at the meetings. 








li. Much of the time of the CONSULTANTS was consumed with reports by officials of 


the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Members of the PANEL with whom 
we have talked were exceedingly pleased with the presentations by vocational 
officials of the Office of Education They are reported to have done an excellent 
job in acquainting members of the PANEL with all phases of vocational education 
carried on in the nation's public schools. 


President John F. Kennedy extended personal greetings in the form of a letter 
to members of the PANEL. It read as follows: 











"I extend my personal greetings and sincere appreciation to the PANEL 
OF CONSULTANTS ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. Yours is a challenging and 
vital responsibility. Your charge is to review and evaluate the current 
National Vocational Education Acts, in light of the occupational opportu- 
nities and vocational education needs of our Nation's economy, and to make 
recommendations for improving and redirecting this important segment of 
our country's educational program. 






"Our technological progress of the future will be measured by the 
quality of our manpower. We must seek out the best ways to organize and 
direct our laboratories of learning so that we may meet not only individual 
and community educational needs but also the manpower demands of our 
country and the world. 











"Your recommendations may well make a milestone of progress for 
American education in its endeavor to utilize manpower training facilities 
most effectively and in its efforts to tap the great resource of undeveloped 
skill and vocational capability of all our citizens, in the national and 


voct international interest. 


ohest 


were 





"Best wishes to you, and to your Chairman, Dr. Benjamin C. Willis, as 
you begin this significant effort." 















Among those who appeared before the PANEL were the following: Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Abraham A. Ribicoff; Assistant Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Wilbur J. Cohen; Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, Seymour Wolfbein; U.S. Commissioner of Education, Sterling M. McMurrin; 
Acting Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education, Walter M. Arnold; 
Congressman John E. Fogarty, Chairman of the Subcommittee on Appropriations that 
handles vocational appropriations; J. Chester Swanson, Staff Director for the 
PANEL; and Directors of the several branches of the vocational education division 
ot the Office of Education. 


The next meeting of the PANEL will be held in Washington, D.C., beginning 
DECEMBER, 1961 
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March 8, 1962. Between now and that date a series of informal regional confer- 
ences with interested groups in agriculture, labor, and industry will be held 
throughout the nation. These meetings have not yet been definitely scheduled. 
The regional conferences will afford opportunity for individuals and represent Pue 
atives of organizations in all parts of the nation to present their views on the 


future development of vocational education. The 
has bi 


The PANEL agreed that its final report would be completed and placed in the of Pu 
hands of President Kennedy in November, 1962. this f 


The PANEL recommendations, Dr. Willis said in the closing session, might able « 
well make a major contribution to the task of reducing increasing tensions in ame 
American society. Especial attention, he stressed, should be paid to the probleiis hon 0 


of automation which he called "a peril to the dignity of the individual worker." “i 
their ] 





In the same vein, Secretary Ribicoff warned that "nothing in all education 
is so important as this assignment." A major task facing the CONSULTANTS, Secre- USA 
tary Ribicoff felt, was to help in eliminating what he called "the unrealistic 


belief that to work with one's hands is not as dignified as to work with one's mind." Qua 
are be 


U.S. Representative John E. Fogarty (D.-R.I.), Chairman of the House sub- oa 
committee which considers appropriations for the Department of Health, Education, Brigad 
and Welfare (including vocational appropriations), assured the group of his "warm phasiz 
and heart-felt interest" in the conference. The time is ripe, Congressman Fogarty 1961 a 
said, for abandoning the piece-meal approach to the problem. USAF 








U.S. Commissioner of Education, Sterling M. McMurrin, who addressed the and we 
opening session, declared that the nation can no longer afford to waste the abil- = 
ities of large numbers of its people through inadequate or faulty job training. —_ 
He added: "There is no reason why a person who follows vocational education should “Ou 


not have access to a liberal arts education — poetry, music, language." oa 
eral Vit 


The CONSULTANTS spent most of the three days listening to discussions of Recruit 
existing vocational programs promoted by the U.S. Office of Education by Acting world | 
Assistant Commissioner, Walter M. Arnold, and members of his staff. Dr. Seymour may be 
Wolfbein, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Labor, discussed the manpower needs of nel wil 
the 1960s. cause t 
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The CONSULTANTS were particularly interested in statistics on the problem 
of "dropouts," high school students who fail to finish their studies and are, 
consequently, poorly prepared for employment. 


From all reports we have received in the AVA office the PANEL is off to a Print 
good start. The members agreed that the final report should be short and to the After 
point, probably not more than 30 pages. This seems to be an excellent decision earch, 
since a short report will be read by many more people than would a long involved Educat 
report. BC...} 





Vocational educators and friends of the program everywhere should stand 2600 g 


ets for 
The as 
more tl 
ondary 
THE 55th ANNUAL VOCATIONAL CONVENTION — a great professional meeting — nical ir 
will be in full swing when you receive this issue of the JOURNAL. Happenings at titutes 
the convention will be carried in some detail in the February, 1962, and subsequent 
issues of the JOURNAL. Pearl 


We wish for all AVA members everywhere a Merry Christmas. De clic 
norial 


ready to cooperated wholeheartedly with the PANEL. They especially should be 
prepared to present their views as to present day and future vocational needs at 
regional conferences, which will be announced soon. 





Sincerely yours, 


JH 


M. D. Mobley, 
AVA Executive Secretary and 
Editor-in-Chief? 
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Puerto Rico Certifies 


The Puerto Rico Chapter of AVA 
has been certified by the Government 
of Puerto Rico. Congratulations for 
this fine achievement are due to the 
able officers of this chapter and the 
state vocational staff. The certifica- 
tion means that the membership fees 
of the teachers can be deducted from 
their payroll checks. 









USAF Stresses Education 


Quality of personnel and education 
are being stressed in the U. S. Air 
Force personnel procurement program, 
Brigadier General I. W. McElroy em- 
phasized in a resume of fiscal year 
\961 activities. During the past year 
USAF recruited 122,028 young men 
and women and 75 per cent of the air- 
men recruited were high school grad- 
uates. 




































































“Our present objective for fiscal 
vear 1962 is 129,000,” reported Gen- 
eral McElroy, commander of the USAF 
Recruiting Service.» However, with the 
world situation as it is, this objective 
may be increased. Quality of person- 
nel will be even more important be- 
cause the people we recruit must have 
the mentality equal to the increasing 
sophistication of current and future 
air weapons systems.” 
















































































Printing Teachers Counted 









After more than two years of re- 
earch, the International Graphic Arts 
Education Association, Washington, 
). C., has compiled a list of more than 
2600 graphic arts and printing teach- 
ets for publication in a new directory. 
[he association estimates there are 
more than 4,000 such teachers in sec- 
ouidary and vocational schools, tech- 
tical institutes, teacher education in- 
titutes and colleges. 


Pearl Harbor Ceremony 


Dedication of the USS Arizona Me- 
norial being constructed at Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii, will be held on Memo- 
tial Day, 1962, the Department of De- 
nse announced. The Memorial has 
teen officially recognized by the Con- 
tress as “The December 7, 1941, Pa- 
tific Memorial” as a memorial to all 
those who lost their lives that day any 
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Here and There 


place in the Pacific as a result of the 
Japanese attack. A “Twentieth Anni- 
versary Memorial Ceremony” will be 
held on the USS Arizona platform on 
Dec. 7, 1961. 


Code of Business Ethics 


The Alpha Kappa Psi Foundation is 
offering three cash awards (totaling | 
$600) for the composition of a Per- 
sonal Code of Business Ethics. The 
competition is open to students and 
faculty members of schools or depart- 
ments of business, economics, or in- 
dustrial management, who are citizens 


of the U. S. or Canada. 


Each entry, in not more than 2,500 
words, should stress those ideals of 
personal and professional conduct in 
business which should be observed by 
the individual in order that he may be 
a credit and an asset to business, com- 
munity, and nation as a businessman 
and as an American citizen. Details 
are available from the Alpha Kappa 
Psi Foundation, 111 E. 38th St., 
dianapolis 5, Ind. 


In- 


Historical Plays on TV 


National Educational Television has 
announced a series of Shakespearean 
performances, “An Age of Kings,” 
which represents one of the few times 
in this century that the connected his- 
torical plays of Shakespeare have been 
given a continuous, unified perform- 
ance. The series consists of 15 tele- 
vision broadcasts on Friday evenings. 
The programs will be televised during 
the coming months through NET’s na- 
tionwide network of more than 50 affil- 
iated stations. 


Guidance Program Planned 


A panel discussion on “Implement- 
ing Vocational Development in the 
School Guidance Program” is to be 
held at the forthcoming convention of 
the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association. Lester J. Schloerb, Asso- 
ciate Superintendent in Charge of Ad- 
ministration, Chicago Public Schools, 
will serve as the chairman of this ses- 
sion. Approximately 20,000 guidance 
counselors from schools and colleges 
across the nation are expected to at- 


tend the convention, April 16 to 19, in 
Chicago. 





SPEED UP 
TECHNICIAN 
TRAINING 

WITH NEW 
_ERECTRONIC’ 
SYSTEM 

KIT BE-7 

AND EIA MANUAL 








|New ERECTRONIC Kit provides 
/all components mounted on plastic 
|bases with patented jiffy connectors 
for pegboard breadboarding of thirty- 
nine experiments. 


Used with “Industrial Electronics” 
;manual developed by EIA (Elec- 
tronic Industries Association), the 
student quickly gains an under- 
standing of basic circuits and their 
| application. 
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The ‘‘Industrial Electronics” 
course covers: 


Computers 

Thyratrons and Thyratron Control 
Time Constants 

Vacuum Tube and Transistor Time- 
Delay Relays 

Photo-Electric Control 
Phototransistor Relays 

Saturable Reactor 

Peaking Transformer 

Motor Control 

Regulated Power Supplies 

Radio and Tone Control Systems 
Gaseous Rectifiers 

Synchros 

Servo-mechanisms 
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Write for Technical Data on the 
new ERECTRONIC Kit BE-7 


‘SCIENCE 
ELECTRONICS, INC. 


195 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


a subsidiary of 
GENERAL ELECTRONIC LABORATORIES, INC. 


AVA CONVENTION BOOTHS 
62 and 63 








AMERICAN TECH 


Publishers since 1898. 





1961 
TECHNICAL BOOKS 


1, Engineering-Technical Drafting 
and Graphics, by Giachino- 
eee $9.75 
=> Fundamentals ‘of Carpentry, 3rd 
edition, by Durbahn-Vanloon_ $4.75 
3. The Instructor and His Job, by 
Homer C. Rose __....... 
4. Slide Rule Simplified, “2nd odi- 
tion, by Charles O. Harris___.. $3.25 
5, Understanding and Servicing 
Fractional Horsepewer Motors, 





. $5.50 


by Kennard C. Graham... $4.95 
6, Course Construction in Indus- 

trial Arts and Vocational Edu- 

cation, 2nd edition, by Gia- 

chino-Ballington $4.95 
7. Automotive Fundamentals, 2nd 

edition, by Venk-Billiet $6.50 
8. Interior Electric Wiring—Part I, 

Residential, 6th edition, by 

Kennard C. Graham = 9475 
9. Handbook For Technical Writ- 

ers, by Tracy-Jennings - . $3.50 


Send for a copy on approval! 
AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Dept. W 449 
| 848 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 














T. A. FOLEY LUMBER CO., INC. 


New free catalog of 
Lumber, Plywood and Dowels 
on request 


Lock Drawer #336 Paris, Illinois 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures 
tell how to publish your book, get 
40% royalties, national advertising, 
publicity and promotion. Free edi- 
torial appraisal. Write Dept. AV-4. 


Exposition Press, 386 Park Ave. S., N.Y. 16 
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Looking for a 
PUBLISHER 


Your book can be published, promoted, 
distributed by successful, reliable — 
noted for prompt, personal service. All 
subjects. Free Editorial Report. 


Inquiries also in- 
vited from businesses, organizations, churches, etc. 


— for Free Booklet. 
20 W. 31, 


Vantage Press, 
New York | 


Dept. AVJ, 
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Should Defense Act Funds Be Used on a Broader 
Basis for Vocational Training? Here are Poll Repiies 


Under date of May 2 the AVA office 
in its Washington Letter, that goes to 
some 4,000 leaders in vocational and 
practical arts education, solicited the 
advice of recipients of the letter on 
proposed amendments to Section 303 
(a)(3) (the so-called Bush amend- 
ment) of Title VIII of the National 
Defense Education Act so that funds 
authorized under provisions of this 
Act might be used on a broader basis 
for vocational education. The AVA 
Washington Letter contained resolu- 
tions dealing with this matter by the 
House of Delegates and by the State 
Directors of Vocational Education, 
which were approved in December 
1960. 

The recipients of the letter were 
asked to answer several questions, the 
most important of which was the fol- 
lowing: 

Do you favor continuance of Sec- 
tion 303(a)(3) (the so-called Bush 
amendment) as presently worded in the 
existing law? 

This provision of the law limits 
funds for the training of “highly 
skilled technicians in recognized occu- 
pations requiring scientific knowledge, 
as determined by the State Board for 
such State, in fields necessary for the 
national defense.” 

Here is a brief report cn the replies 
to the question quoted above. A total 
of 889 replies were receeived. Of this 
number 51 voted “yes”—meaning they 
do not want the Bush amendment (Sec. 
303(a)(3)) changed in any way. A 
total of 838 voted “no”—meaning they 
want the Bush amendment (Sec. 303 
(a)(3)) amended so funds can be 
used on a broader basis. 

A separate count of replies from 
State Directors was made. They voted 
as follows: six voted “yes”—meaning 
they want Section 303(a)(3) con- 
tinued without change; and 31 voted 
“‘no”—meaning they want the provi- 
sions of this sectiton changed so funds 
may be used on a more comprehensive 
basis. 


Connecticut College Offers 
Two-Year DE Program 


For the first time in Connecticut, a 
two-year program in Distributive Edu- 


cation leading to an Associate in Sci- 
ence degree is being conducted at Cen. 
tral Connecticut State College in Ney 
Britain. 

The program is a combination of 
classroom work and practical business 
experience. During two months of the 
third semester the student will be gain. 
fully employed full-time in a distribu- 
tive occupation. 

Among the courses required are: 
marketing, principles of economics, 
consumer economics, business law, ac: 
counting, retailing, salesmanship, mer- 
chandising, advertising, sales promo- 
tion, and courses in general education. 

Placement in middle-management 
positions with promotional opportuni- 
ties will be handled by the college co- 
ordinator in cooperation with the Con- 
necticut Consulting Committee for 
Distributive Education, which is com. 
posed of leaders in various distribu- 
tive businesses throughout the state. 

Todd Sagraves has been appointed 
Distributive Education placement and 
job-training coordinator for the state- 
wide program. 

“Employ a Youth” Leaflet 
Produces Good Results 

A circular which has implications 
for leaders in the vocational educa- 
tional field is designed to promote the 
employment of youth when they leave 
school. The leaflet, “Employ a Youth,” 
was prepared by Detroit’s Commission 
on Children and Youth, and has pro- 
duced some satisfactory results in that 
city. Copies have been distributed to 
schools in the Great Cities School Im- 
provement Program as other schools 
could prepare a similar publication ap- 
plying to their areas. 


Teachers’ Welding Course 


Planned for Seventh Year 

Hobart Brothers Technical School in 
Ohio has announced plans to condutt 
its seventh year of summer refreshe! 
courses in the art of teaching welding 
for industrial arts and vocational 
teachers. The one-week courses will 
be given during June, July and Av: 
gust. Teachers interested in the courses 
should write to Howard Cary, Directo! 
of Hobart Brothers Technical School 
Dept. SH, Troy, Ohio. 
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IMPROVING CONTESTS AND AWARD PROGRAMS 


IN VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 


PAUL E. HEMP, Teacher Education, University of Illinois 


Research in Illinois reveals need for the continuous revision of vocational agriculture and FAA contests 


ONTESTS and award programs are 
(; used extensively in vocational 


agriculture courses and in FFA pro-. 


sams. Probably no vocational field 
has depended so much on competitive 
tivities to motivate and_ stimulate 
students as the vocational agriculture 
croup has. 

Most teachers recognize that a con- 
tinuous revision of contests is needed 
to keep them in line with modern farm 
practices. The suggestions for improv- 
ing contests and award programs which 
are discussed in this article come from 
a research project which the writer re- 
ently completed. 

In order to find out what changes 
are needed in 30 contests and award 
programs the writer surveyed 100 IIli- 
nois teachers of vocational agriculture 


‘Paul E. Hemp, “An Analysis and Ap- 
praisal of FFA and Vocational Agriculture 
Contests and Award Programs in Illinois.” 
Division of Agricultural Education, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, 1961. 


and 500 senior students of vocational 


agriculture. Personal contacts were 
made in each of the 25 sections of the 
state to find out the extent and nature 
of the contests and award programs 
in each section and to identify changes 
that had been made or changes which 
were contemplated. 

Pertinent research findings from 
agriculture and education which have 
implications for contests and award 
programs were identified. Participa- 
tion records of Illinois departments of 
vocational agriculture and the distri- 
bution of awards and honors among 
the departments of the state for the 
period 1955-59 were studied. 

The contests and award programs 
included in this study were production 
awards for eight crop and livestock 
areas, improvement awards in five 
areas, judging contests, fairs and 
shows, parliamentary procedure and 
public speaking contests. State Farmer 
and Star Farmer awards, safety pro- 


grams, and program of work contests. 
The writer restricted the analysis to 
local, sectional, district, and state con- 
tests and award programs. 

Less than half of the 100 teachers 
surveyed rated poultry, grain, meat, 
and dairy products judging contests, 
poultry fairs, and program of work 
contests as excellent or good in terms 
of educational value. The five-point 
rating scale which teachers used in 
evaluating contests and award pro- 
grams included “excellent,” “good,” 
“fair,” “poor,” and “no opinion.” 

State Farmer degrees, land use se- 
lection, production awards, livestock 
fairs, and public speaking contests 
were rated excellent or good in educa- 
tional value by more than 75 per cent 
of the teachers included in this study. 
Twenty-three per cent to 36 per cent 
of the teachers surveyed favored the 
outright elimination of crops and poul- 
try judging contests and grain and 
poultry shows. 


A group of vocational agriculture students test their skill at selection of the proper placing in a class of four swine. 
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One Future Farmer’s collection of prize trophies and ribbons. 
p p 


Next to judging, public speaking is FFA’s oldest and most 


popular contest. 


Changes suggested most often by the 
100 teachers included in this study are 
as follows: 

1. Select animals on the basis of 
production data, performance tests, 
and market grades rather than “judge” 
animals on the basis of type. 

2. Establish classes at fairs which 
are designed for the kind of livestock 
most farmers raise and get away from 
fair classes designed priniarily for 
purebred breeders. 

3. Stop rewarding students for pick- 
ing out attractive samples of grain and 
begin to stress efficiency of production 
in crop production. 

4. Visit farms of students to make 
final selections of production and im- 
provement award winners rather than 
depending on paper entries alone. 

5. Stop contests and award pro- 
grams at the sectional level. 

It should be noted that some of 
these changes have been made or are 
being made in sectional contests and 
award programs. This year teachers 
in each of the 25 sections in Illinois 
are devoting some time to an evalua- 
tion of sectional contests and award 
programs in order to increase the edu- 
cational value of these activities. 

Five hundred senior vocational agri- 
culture students enrolled in the schools 
where the teachers cooperating in this 
study were employed were asked to 
record their four-year participation 
records in contests and award pro- 
crams. Eight per cent of these seniors 
had never participated in any of the 
30 activities during their four-year 
high school career. Another ten per 


Finals are held at annual national convention. 


cent had participated in only one of 
the 30 activities. 

The activities participated in by the 
greatest number of high school seniors 
include activities where a team of three 
to five students may participate, such 
as judging contests. Another activity 
which draws a large number of parti- 
cipants is the sectional fair. Slightly 
over 1/3 of the seniors included in this 
survey had participated in a sectional 
fair or show during their high school 
careers. 

Senior students rated State Farmer 
Degree programs, land use selection. 
livestock judging contests, and dairy 
cattle judging contests highest in edu- 
cational value. They gave the lowest 
ratings to poultry judging contests, 
parliamentary procedure contests, and 
public speaking contests. In interpret- 
ing students’ ratings of contests and 
award programs the reader should 
realize that students who had partici- 
pated in a particular contest usually 
rated their contest higher than did stu- 
dents who had not participated. 


Research Points Way 


Much of the progress made in recent 
years in the improvement of animals 
can be attributed to selecting and 
breeding animals for rate of gain, car- 
cass qualities, and other performance 
measures. Carcass and other economic 
traits are usually highly heritable so 
that rapid progress is possible by con- 
sidering them in the selection process. 

A recent study by Bayley and his 
associates shows that there is only a 
slight association (correlation of .08 


to .19) between official type scores of 
dairy cattle and milk or fat produc: 
tion.” 

“Thirty years ago the average hen 
in the United States laid 121 eggs per 
year; today she’s laying 206 eggs. Our 
best flocks average 250 eggs or more 
per hen.” ® Much of this progress has 
resulted from improved selection and 
breeding programs which consider egg 
production, egg weights, hatchability, 
and other economic factors. 

Many teachers agree that contests 
and award programs should be revised 
to reflect the important changes in 
farming practices. This study showed 
that most teachers favor getting away 
from identification of crop and weed 
seeds. Of course, the increased use 
of selective herbicides has reduced 
the importance of seed identification. 

Another change which was suggested 
by a large number of teachers was to 
stop rewarding students for selecting 
attractive grain samples, seed by seed. 
and for exhibiting ear corn samples. 
The use of hybrid seed corn has made 
the selection of attractive ears of corm 
a rather fruitless activity. 

A recent survey by Damisch of Illi- 
nois confirmed a finding of the writer's 
study; namely, Illinois sectional fairs 


(Continued on page 20) 


2N. D. Bayley, et ai. “The Importance af 
Dairy Cattle Breeding and Management, 
Dairy Cattle Research Branch, United States 


Department of Agriculture, 
D. C., August, 1960. 

® Agricultural Research, Vol. 9, No. 6 
Agricultural Research Service, United Siates 
Department of Agriculture, December, |60. 
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URVEYS and manpower studies con- 
S ducted in several sections of Con- 
necticut, by the Connecticut State 
Department of Education, by the Con- 
necticut State Labor Department, and 
by the Regional Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciations have indicated that the engi- 
neering aide is clearly a functional part 
of the productive team of the engineer, 
the engineering aide and the crafts- 
man which is at work in Connecticut 
industry. 

Further, the studies have indicated 
that the shortage of engineering aides 
is not lessening. Many of the major 
industries reported that jobs for engi- 
neering aides just cannot be filled be- 
cause of the dire shortage of techni- 
cally trained personnel. In many 
cases, reports indicated that engineers 
had been recruited to fill and perform 
the duties of the technician. 

It does not place a very great strain 
on one’s imagination to calculate the 
results in terms of our production of 
new ideas and new products, if we 
continue to draw-upon the limited sup- 
ply of engineers. There is no indica- 
tion that engineers will soon be avail- 
able in quantity; hence, to raid the 
pool of engineering intelligence and 
ability in Connecticut will react even- 
tually to the disadvantage of the re- 
search and developmental impulse of 


TRAINING ENGINEERING AIDES 


DR. JOSEPH T. NERDEN, Connecticut State Department of Education 


our state, as well as wasting a level of 
intelligence and ability on job classi- 
fications which might well be filled by 
two-year engineering aides. 

A further complication in the situa- 
tion concerns the engineering colleges 
themselves. With the pressures upon 
them to place greater emphasis upon 
the theoretical, leaving the practical 
considerations to the technicians, the 
engineering colleges are now moving 
strongly in the direction of the prepa- 
ration of scientists. Where the engi- 
neers will come from in the next dec- 
ade is a moot point. 


Needs Underestimated 


Recently, the Connecticut State De- 
partment of Education joined with the 
manufacturing interests in the State in 
conducting a survey in depth to de- 
termine the actual number of vacan- 
cies in Connecticut industry for tech- 
nicians of the engineering aide cate- 
gory. The survey revealed that 3,300 
actual jobs of this classification found 
no takers and no potential applicants. 
Even with the release of the completed 
survey, it was evident that the number 
of vacancies by specific localities in 
Connecticut had been considerably 
underestimated. 

It is clear that the employment op- 
portunities and actual job openings 





for engineering aides increases daily, 
while the supply, and source of supply, 
of engineering aides is agonizingly 
slow in meeting the need. This condi- 
tion is critical for the country as a 
whole. To help alleviate this situation, 
the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 provided several million dollars 
for 1960 and will unquestionably pro- 
vide considerably more in the future to 
assist in the development of training 
programs for the design of curricu- 
lums, and for facilities needed to meet 
the technician needs of the nation, in 
the interest of the National Defense. 

Here in Connecticut a few institu- 
tions are at work preparing technicians 
for our industries. In addition to the 
growing system of State Technical In- 
stitutes, training facilities are avail- 
able at the Bridgeport Engineering In- 
stitute, New Haven College, Ward 
School at the University of Hartford, 
and a few others. 

It takes time to plan for an Insti- 
tute, time to process the required legis- 
lation, time for the architect to pre- 
pare the final drawings, and time to 
actually construct the buildings. More- 
over, it still requires two years of in- 
tensive study by the enrollees before 
they are available as engineering aides 
for Connecticut industry. 

Cognizant of the inherent delays in 





technical personnel. 





Connecticut's long-range program for 


Demands of the nation’s industrial economy for engineering aides far exceed the supply of trained 
dealing with this problem is described 








Chemical balances are used for intricate 


such a program, Connecticut some six 
years ago initiated a five-year Evening 
State Technical Institute Program, and 
housed nine of its Extension Centers 
in the State’s operating Vocational- 
Technical schools, and at the present 
time more than 2,500 individuals are 
enrolled in the Evening Technical In- 
stitute program. Thus, within a brief 
period of six years an increasing num- 
ber of employed individuals is being 
prepared for engineering aide jobs in 
Connecticut industry. The development 
of post-secondary Evening Technical 
Institute programs, I submit, is one of 
the several answers to meeting the 
twin problem of upgrading employed 
industrial personnel and producing 
technicians for our industrial needs. 


WOULD like now to discuss with 

you some of the considerations 
which imply limitations and possibili- 
ties of both the present and future pro- 
grams of education designed to vrovide 
engineering aides for industry in the 
state of Connecticut. 

Curriculum. Vital to any program 
of instruction is the emphasis that must 
constantly be given to curriculum. Cur- 
riculum is the keystone in a program 
of technical education. Hence, in the 
consideration of curriculums to be of- 
fered, the emphasis on technical know- 
how, rather than manipulative skills, 
makes it essential that individuals be 
trained for “job clusters.” Engineering 
aides so prepared may find it profit- 
able, strategic, and even convenient to 
shift from one job in a broad cluster 
to another within the same broad 
technical cluster. 
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experiments by both male and female enrollees in Connecticut's training program, 


Further, it is essential in order that 
these shifts within the cluster be facili- 
tated that emphasis be placed upon 
basic mathematics and science con- 
cepts. Also, in the development of cur- 
riculums for new technologies, it is 
essential that appropriate representa- 
tion on each specific curriculum com- 
mittee include not only engineers, 
teachers and educational administra- 
tors, but also a selection of employed 
technicians, drawn from the very areas 
for which the instruction is to be 
oriented. There is a real danger when 
engineers exclusively develop curricu- 
lums for technicians. 

Teacher Shortage. One of the 
apparent limitations today stems from 
the critical shortage of qualified teach- 
ers of technical subjects. A few colleges 
and universities have already recog- 
nized this critical need and are taking 
limited steps in the direction of colle- 
giate preparation for technical teach- 
ers for our schools. 

The preparatory teacher education 
programs for teachers of technical sub- 
jects is quite inadequate at the present 
time, as has been disclosed by the 
Technical Institiute Division of the 
American Society for Engineering 
Education. As a member of the Com- 
mittee on Teacher Education and Re- 
cruitment, I can bear evidence to the 
fact that there is a virtual absence of 
preparation for teachers of technical 
subjects in the nation as a whole, and 
only very widely separated efforts are 
being made to meet the need. 

Since the major emphases in today’s 
technical education are laboratory and 
classroom teaching-learning _experi- 


ences, teacher education must proceed 
from an entirely new set of conditions 
from those of the teacher education 
program which has been identified 
with academic education in the patt. 
Time does not permit the detailing of 
the elements of a program of teacher 
education commensurate with the needs 
of the individuals who will prepare our 
engineering aides for the future. 

_ However, I would be remiss if I did 
not point out that the philosophy o! 
engineering aide education is essential 
in such a preparatory program, as well 
as instruction in the art of effective 
classroom and laboratory demonstrs- 
tion, the use of closed circuit television 
for technical demonstrations, and the 
effective planning for group and in- 
dividualized instruction. The lack of 
teachers with these knowledges will 
certainly limit the quality of the en- 
gineering aide of the future. 

Womanpower. The critical short: 
age of engineering aides requires tha! 
every possible step be taken to geat 
both our manpower and womanpowet 
into the field of industry. At the pres 
ent time, womanpower has been used 
only occasionally in the field of tech- 
nical skills, 

Educators who are responsible for 
the operation and administration of 
post-secondary technical institutes must 
make a serious and determined effort 
to identify the factors that have 3 
bearing on the adaptability of ou 
womanpower to the technical fields, 
and to render acceptable for the tech: 
nical fields of employment both male 
and female workers. 

Numerous publications and_ state: 
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ments by the United States Department 
of Labor have pointed out that unless 
steps are taken now to orient young 
people to the opportunities which are 
available in the technical fields, there 
will be an increasing shortage of in- 
dividuals needed to staff the engineer- 
ing aide responsibilities in the nation 
as a whole. 

Program Evaluation. Another 
one of the limitations which I see in 
connection with engineering aide edu- 
cation is the virtual absence of agen- 
cies currently in the field to consist- 
ently evaluate and appraise operating 
programs. Good programs of engi- 
neering aide education will continue to 
serve the national and state industrial 
economies, but those programs whose 
value is questionable must be modified 
or even eliminated. Constant evalua- 
tion is essential, since no educational 


venture has ever been scrutinized as 
severely by congressional agencies, by 
educators, by industry, by the military 
and the geneeral public, as our efforts 
in the field of technical education. 
This is the critical decade, and care- 
fully documented results of agencies 
in the field of technical education may 
well determine the future leadership of 
technical education in the United 
States. Elements which must be ac- 
tixe in evaluating successes, strengths 
and weaknesses of the technician train- 
ing program should be drawn from 
education, industry, engineering, labor 
and management. Industrial Advisory 
groups are especially useful in the 
evaluative process, since they are cog- 
nizant of the needs of industry, and 
are in a strategic position to appraise 
the competencies of employed engi- 
neering aides. 


Hartford State Technical Institute, 
which opened in these new quarters 
in October of 1960, offers civil, 
electronic, mechanical and tool 
technologies. Future courses 

in nuclear technology are under 
consideration. The capacity of 

this Institute is 500 students. 


Collegiate Auspices. | would like 
to leave one final item for your con- 
sideration. This topic has been the 
subject of much discussion in the na- 
tion, and is one which may have to 
be decided here in Connecticut. 

There is a lurking danger which ex- 
ists, when the four-year collegiate in- 
stitution takes on a program of less 
than four-year degree granting status, 
that the institution will regard such a 
program (in this case the Technical 
Institute), as a feeder for its four-year 
engineering school, or worse—as the 
receiver of the drop-outs and misfits 
from the four-year institution. 

Whether by design or by chance, 
the Technical Institute under collegiate 
auspices may easily become the “Class 
B” program of the engineering school. 
It is my contention that the prepara- 

(Continued on page 15) 


Artist's rendering shows Norwalk State Technical Institute which was opened last September. The new Institute has a ca- 
pacity of 700 students and it offers chemical, electronic, mechanical, electro-mechanical, metallurgical and tool technologies. 





DR. NOEL T. MYERS “In the forthcoming scheme of vocational education around the globe thee my 





” THE IMMEDIATE plight of youth in developing societics is Ther 
Vocational of grave concern to the Western World as well as to the plificat 


emerging governments whose ultimate destiny will be de. vocalic 


* 
Education's cided by their young people. The potential of 300 mii.ion mentat 


now of elementary school and 200 million pre-school age lieve t 


children is either enthralling or appalling depending upon Club ; 
the development opportunities available to them. transp! 
Approximately 25 per cent of this multitude of scliool societi 


WORK DD age youth are enrolled in some form of organized school- Whi 


ing. Of this school complement, not more than 30 per matior 
cent complete the sixth year of instruction. For the drop- can ec 
HORIZONS outs and for the vast majority of the youth, education is other « 
confined to home advice and admonitions and to the pres- Howe 
sures of community environment and tribal customs. Co- their e 
existent with this social status is the lack of skills and cation 
concepts which engender the positive elements of economic meet t 
transition and of enlightened government. workit 
Any conception of educational opportunity beyond the cialist: 
Sth or 6th grade for 90 per cent of elementary school is need. 
unrealistic at this time. Of those fortunate enough to at- that w 
tend school nearly all will have to face occupational 1. 1 
responsibility at the completion or partial completion of count 
elementary school. 2.1 
Thus, the role of elementary education for developing pedite 
countries becomes increasingly multi-purpose and _ cor- 3. | 
respondingly complex. Its responsibilities include the outco! 
teaching of the basic tools for learning. It must condition Voc 
a number of people for continuation of preparation for effecti 
higher professions and for leadership roles. Elementary work 
education must preserve or change languages, develop and boys | 
preserve ideas, interpret the motives, and help develop plot « 
these factors into citizenship capabilities. Even with this bility. 
gargantuan task, elementary education must also assume self, 
responsibility for any organized terminal vocational train- of ele 
ing that will be available to these young people. Du 
In considering educational planning and implementa- the in 
tion, the foreign education adviser for a developing coun- cultu: 
try must take all of the aforementioned influences into ensui: 
consideration. Further, he must assist host country edu- of sk 
cation leaders to comprehend and to define needs in terms plann 
of realistic situations and attainable accomplishment. In Fo 
the forthcoming schemes of vocational education around exten 
the globe there must be revised and new thinking for the there 
elementary education level. pass 
Some American educators have believed that a transi- eral 
tion of American Industrial Arts would be beneficial to ing 
Dr. Noel T. Myers, a former Indiana developing societies. This thinking has an erroneous base. sophi 
school teacher and vocational training direc- Industrial Arts, as conceived and practiced in the United in th 
tor, spent most of the 1950s overseas as an States is an outgrowth of the development of a sophisti- Tr 
education adviser. Since 1960, he served as cated industrial society. It is a structure of American 
Chief, Far East Program Division, Office of general education and, as such, has been and is effective in 
Educational Services, ICA. He resigned from meeting educational needs of the USA. However. this 
that position in late November to become pattern of American education cannot effectively be trans- 


Associate Staff Director of the “Panel ferred to societies in stages of development contrasting 
of Consultants for Vocational Education.” that of the USA. 
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previs’d and new thinking for the elementary education level” 





There are American educators who believe that a sim- 
plification of techniques and methodology of American 
vocational education could be successfully applied to ele- 
mentary school levels in developing countries. Others be- 
lieve that vocational agriculture patterns inherent in 4H 
Club and Future Farmer programs can be successfully 
transplanted and would meet the needs of agrarian 
societies. 

While some techniques can be adapted and some infor- 
mation used there exists no particular pattern of Ameri- 
can education that can be successfully established in an- 
other country to meet the indigenous needs of its peoples. 
However, American educators are challenged to draw upon 
their experience and knowledge to understand foreign edu- 
cation needs and to help improvise programming to help 
meet these needs. American vocational education leaders. 
working with general education and industrial arts spe- 
cialists, are thus confronted with the world challenge of 
need. In elementary education a program must be devised 
that will: 

1. Be economically possible of achievement by each 
country affected. 

2. Make use of every practical teaching technique to ex- 
pedite the learning process. 

3. Prepare youth, in addition to ordinarily expected 
outcomes, to assume occupational responsibilities. 

Vocational education at the elementary level to be 
effective in developing countries must exist within a frame- 
work of individual country realism. For thousands of 
boys and girls, a subsistence level of existence on a family 
plot of ground formulates the scope of vocational possi- 
bility. To understand the limitations of environment and 
self, and to acquire skills accordingly, is a responsibility 
of elementary education. 

During a transitional period of economic development 
the introduction of new tools and processes will change 
cultural patterns in both family and community life. The 
ensuing adjustment of vocational pursuits and acquisition 
of skills must be considered in elementary education 
planning. 

For mest countries attempting to balance, to some 
extent, agrarian occupations with industrial development 
there must emerge a new educational plan that will encom- 
pass the best elements of agriculture, industrial arts, gen- 
eral and trade education. Fallacious and superficial think- 
ing in terms of the past and in direct relation to 
sophisticated present practice will be entirely out of place 
in this new educational plan. 

Tried and proven practice will have its place as condi- 
tions warrant but not as preservation of misfit philosophy. 
New ideas and methods will be forthcoming. All will be 
modified and guided by scientific research conducted in 
the field for the job to be done. This is the vocational 
edication task we face today for the insurance of 
tomorrow. = 
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Engineering Aides 
Continued from page 13 


tion of technicians on the post-high 
school level has become a highly spe- 
cific and well-defined process in edu- 
cation, enrolling carefully selected in- 
dividuals, and educating them to a 
high level of intelligence and pro- 
ficiency. 

To accomplish this highly important 
task, the Technical Institute cannot ac- 
cept the designation of “Class B” or 
“Second-Rate” but must continue to 
insist upon the specific designation of 
the Technical Institute as that kind of 
an educational opportunity which dif- 
fers in philosophy and purpose from 
the four-year engineering college. 
The Technical Institute has already 
emerged as an entity of its own, but 
will have to continually defend its 
philosophy and purposes, if it is long 
to retain its identity. 


Job Demands Action 


The job of technical education in 
this country is not a one-man or one- 
organization job. Cooperative action 
is needed desperately by all agencies 
meeting in council. This includes sec- 
ondary schools, junior colleges, com- 
munity colleges, vocational and tech- 
nical facilities, as well as the ASME, 
the ASTME, the ASTD and profes- 
sional organizations such as the Tech- 
nical Institute Division of ASEE and 
the American Technical Education 
Association. 

Technical education for the future 
demands creative ideas and dynamic 
leadership. Technical educators must 
continue to think positively, to act ag- 
gressively, keeping the target of “Serv- 
ice to Youth and the Nation” in the 
forefront. Our nation, the National 
Congress, industry, engineering and 
educational authorities are all enthus- 
iastic about the possibilities of tech- 
nical education in the interest of the 
industrial economy. The ideas and 
leadership displayed by individuals 
concerned with engineering aide edu- 
cation in the future will show whether 
the public trust so placed has been 
vindicated. = 





Dr. Norden is Chief of the Bureau 
of Technical Institutes, Connecticut 
State Department of Education. This 
report was presented originally at a 
meeting in Hartford of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. 








HERE are—in addition to the constructed object— 

project activities which serve as the unique and primary 
vehicle through which subject matter in Industrial Arts 
may be taught. These, too, are projects in the broad sense. 
Five project activities are described here. 


ASSEMBLY PROJECTS 


Often overlooked is the assembly project, such as those 
in electricity and electronics. The advanced student would 
hardly be expected to build the vacuum tubes, resistors, 
transistors and the like that make up modern radio and 
television sets. Yet, to assemble either from a kit calls for 
constructive thought on the part of the student. 


The uninitiated teacher, however, should beware of the 
kits on the market for building cedar chests and for lacing 
leather key cases. The kit for the cedar chest is little more 
than an exercise in fitting, glueing, sanding, and finishing, 
while the kit for a key case is not much more than an ex- 
perience one might get by threading and tieing his shoe 
laces carefully two or three times a day. 


Five 


TROUBLE SHOOTING AND REPAIR 


Trouble shooting and repair may serve well as the 
vehicle for teaching auto mechanics. Instruction with 
respect to motors and electrical appliances may also be 
effectively taught through this type of activity. Such ex- 
periences should, however, be carefully devised and con- 
trolled. 

The teacher could, for example, plan the “fault” in ar 
automobile engine so that the pupil will be challenged at 
his own level and in a manner that will contribute to the 
objectives for the instruction. This is not to suggest wire- 
wiggling nor car-kicking which is simply blind trial-and- 
error in most cases. 

Trouble shooting and the resultant repair and re-as- 
sembly should proceed in a logical step-by-step manner to 
have the highest educational value. 


THE EXERCISE 


The writer will probably be forever branded for this 
next claim but, claim it he will. The exercise may be the 
vehicle through which instruction takes place. Teachers 
need not blush for using exercises. The definition of 
“exercise,” according to Webster, is “exertion for the 
sake of training or improvement, whether physical, intel- 
lectual, or moral; a set task for a pupil.” 

In teaching the elements of drafting to large groups, 
exercises are essential for efficiency. In other activity 
areas, as well as in drafting, exercises which include writ- 
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Project Activities [ 


ten reports on field trips, occupational information, and 
others will prove fruitful. 

The construction of a joint in scrap wood before making 
it in final form for a useful project contributes toward the 
fulfillment of the educational goal. The exercise may 
serve well as the vehicle for the subject matter of indus- 
trial arts. It certainly may be planned so that it calls for 
an educational undertaking requiring thought from the 
pupil. 

MASS PRODUCED PROJECTS 


The mass produced project is getting more and more 
attention. Especially in the search for ways to interpret 
industry, we have found no substitute for an example of 
mass production. Team work and cooperation growing 
from the planning and executing of this type of activity 
are important educational experiences. 

Field trips alone cannot do this. Most shop classes 
should have at least one experience in planning and mass 
producing some simple object. As a source of motivation 
there needs to be discussion before-hand regarding the 
time it may take to produce a given number of units. 

Then when the products have been produced, there is 
need for evaluation. It will then be obvious that a number 
of concepts relative to industry and its problems will have 
come to the students—and perhaps the teacher, too. 

The drawing teacher would do well to consider the 
group approach to design as an application to mass pro- 
duction. Design may be the project in any of the several 
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Four-tube receiver built from war surplus materials makes an excellent assembly project for instruction in electronics. 
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lus- activity areas of industrial arts. In the graphic arts, for 
for $xample, the copy for a design and page layout can be 
the Fiery thought provoking. 

In woodworking, metalworking, plastics, and the like, a 
arching analysis of the functions that the constructed 
project should serve, followed by drawings of objects that 

or Bieal with these functions, along with a stress on the intelli- 








pret Brent use of tools, processes, materials, and aesthetics result Trouble shooting may be the project in auto-mechanics. 
2 of Bina real project in design. 

ying 

vity DESIGN ACTIVITIES An exercise in welding may offer the most appropriate 


Especially for the advanced pupil, designing can be one vehicle for some kinds of instruction in metalworking. 
sses 9! the finest of educational adventures. Enriching the sur- 


nass |2ce by adding unnecessary curls and swirls does not meet 
tion pis requirement. Likewise, adding three inches to the 
the Fight of a lamp design taken from a magazine is not 
nits. Fedesigning. 
-e is | The activities mentioned in this article serve as the 
nber Pehicle through which the subject matter of industrial 
have ls may be taught. They are as essential as the conven- 
ional construction of a project. They may be planned. 
the F’ve educational value, and require constructive thought 
pro- J" the part of the learner. They are unique and have spe- 
veral Pal application for industrial arts. Lal 
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Aids Business Education 


R. C. VAN WAGENEN, Chief, Bureau of Business Education, Sacramento, California 


This report describes the progress made in California in conducting projects in business data processing 


and business mathematics under provisions of the Act 


HE National Defense Education Act 

of 1958, signed into Law 85-864 

by President Eisenhower on Sept. 2 of 

1958, authorizes more than one billion 

dollars in federal aid. In the swinging 

sweep of its ten titles, it touches every 

level of education, public and private, 

from the elementary school through 
the graduate level. 


The purpose of the Act is that every 
young person from the day he first 
enters school should have an oppor- 
tunity to develop his gifts to the full- 
est. This is the emphasis that gives the 
Act its name for it recognizes that in 
a free society the individual is the first 
line of defense. 


The Act has ten titles. Titles III 
and VIII especially have _ strong 
implications for business education, 
and some states are securing financial 
support for their business projects 
related to education programs under 
these titles. California is one of these 
states, and herein is reported the high- 
lights of its progress in conducting 
projects in business data processing 
under Title VIII and business mathe- 
matics under Title III. 


DATA PROCESSING 


The study of data processing sys- 
tems and the training of technicians 
for operating such systems have be- 
come an essential part of business and 
technical education curriculums. Dur- 
ing World War II, storage problems, 
increased volume of records, and the 
need for greater speed in the processing 
of data created demands that resulted 


in the mechanization of systems 
through the use of punched-card 
equipment. After the war, these de- 
mands became more imperative, and 
led to automation through the use of 
electronic computers. 

Continuous technological changes 
during the latter 1950s have produced 
complicated business machines which 
are operated automatically. This has 
resulted in changing job patterns. 
Workers in routine clerical jobs have 
found their jobs eliminated, upgraded, 
or downgraded. New job titles such 
as programmer, coder, console oper- 
ator, and the like, have been added to 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 
Technological advances have produced 
the need for trained technicians whose 
primary responsibility is to devise 
ways and means of using the new 
equipment for processing business data. 

Business educators are aware of the 
technological advances in business and 
are constantly appraising the impact 
of office automation on the business 
curriculum. One of the problems in- 
volved in this appraisal is just where 
to get a “hand hold” for the inquiry. 
The great technological changes tak- 
ing place in business may revolution- 
ize many of the business practices we 
have known in the past. 

There is an apparent need for re- 
ducing production and operating costs 
both in business and industry to in- 
sure a stable operating profit. Fierce 
competition among business firms to 
preserve this operating profit will stim- 
ulate the development of new methods 


of processing business data together 
with the wide use of electronic data 
processing equipment. 


It is a generally accepted fact that 
business may be lagging behind pro- 
duction in making the most effective 
use of automatic processes in our av- 
tomation technology. Businessmen, 
therefore, have not communicated to 
the schools concerning their new de. 
mands for training in the next decade. 
And so it may be understandable that 
some business educators are waiting 
to get the message of the automation 
impact from businessmen before they 
move toward curriculum changes. 
Waiting for this impact may be dis. 
astrous for business education if the 
role of educational leadership is lost. 


Experimentation Is Vital 


The business curriculum must and 
will change. The movements toward 
revamping science, mathematics, and 
foreign language and other subject 
areas are making considerable prog: 
ress. Business educators must resot! 
to the laboratory to build the curricu- 
lum to meet the needs of modern busi- 
ness in strengthening our free enter 
prise system. 

Charles Kettering of General Motor: 
said, “An ounce of experimentation is 
worth a pound of theory.” Research 
and experimentation are “blood broth 
ers.” Experimentation may validate 
the findings of research, and research 
may discover both the pattern and the 
need for experimentation. 


The area of business data processing 
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lend: itself to experimentation and 
basic research. The processing of busi- 
ness data in our age of technology is 
complicated and subject to a high de- 
gree of specialization. Business data 
proce ssing technicians will take their 
place with the technicians in industry 
in the near future. How to train these 
technicians with the identification of 
the laboratory equipment needed is 
a problem which lends itself to ex- 
perimentation and research made pos- 
sible under Title VIII of the National 
Defense Education Act. 













Title VIII provides for the training 
of highly skilled technicians. Rec- 
ognizing the growing need for tech- 
nicians to process business data for 
the government, defense industries, 
and business, the Bureau of Business 
Education of the California State De- 
partment of Education initiated in- 
quiries to see if the adult high schools 
and the junior colleges of California 


































Valuable assistance is given by the 
advisory committee in suggesting 
courses and content, suggesting instruc- 
tors, and promoting the business data 
processing programs. The Bureau’s 
advisory committee has assisted on 
curriculum, equipment needs, student 
selection, industrial aids, and teacher 
training problems. 


“Business Data Processing Curricu- 
lum Development,” a mimeographed 
study by the California Bureau of 
Business Education, identifies levels of 
educational programs, lists technical 
courses and related courses, and sets 
guidelines for the acquisition of busi- 
ness data processing equipment. The 
technical courses listed in this study 
include introductory business data 
processing courses, programming elec- 
tromechanical equipment, stored pro- 
gramming, systems and procedures, 
and mathematics of business data 
processing. Related courses include 
















ta @ could offer technician training in busi- accounting, algebra, business manage- 
ness data processing under the pro- ment, and statistics. 
at @ Visions of the National Defense Edu- Most schools have initiated the busi- 
-o. fy Cation Act. ness data processing program through 
i During the first year, 1958, six coop- adult or extension classes. The teach- 
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of mathematics as well as the method- 
ology of its teaching. Teachers with 
specialization in mathematics are tak- 
ing the lead in this research as would 
be expected. Business teachers have 
a stake in this inquiry for they will 
be concerned with applying such new 
concepts of mathematics to business 
problems and the improved method- 
ology of teaching this subject. 

In answer to the question, “Who 
should teach the business mathematics 
subject, the mathematics or the busi- 
ness teacher?” It is generally agreed 
that the best teacher of business mathe- 
matics is one who understands both 
the mathematics concept and its appli- 
cation to the business problem. 

If we are to improve business mathe- 
matics instruction in our schools, it 
will require close working relation- 
ships between the teachers of business 
subjects and the instructors of mathe- 
matics. Business and mathematics 
teachers should jointly experiment with 
new concepts of mathematics as ap- 
plied to business problems. Such ex- 
periment and research are made pos- 
sible under the Act. 


Federal Funds Used 


In the spring of 1960, the California 
Bureau of Business Education quali- 
fied under provisions of Title III of 
the National Defense Education Act 
to conduct a project for the improve- 
ment of mathematics instruction as it 
relates to business courses offered by 
California public secondary schools. 

This business mathematics project 
included the conducting of a planning 
conference and the employing of a 
special consultant to study the busi- 
ness mathematics programs of se- 
lected California public schools. 

A second step in the development 
of the project was to conduct a busi- 
ness mathematics planning conference 
of business and mathematics teachers. 
The conference discussed and planned 
the activities to be undertaken as part 
of the business mathematics project. 

The planning conference members 
were organized into four discussion 
groups which represented the junior 
high schools, high schools, junior col- 
leges, and teacher training institutions. 
Each group discussed the improvement 
of mathematics instruction as it relates 
to business courses in the secondary 
schools. Some general recommenda- 
tions follow: 

1. There should be more interchange 


(Continued on page 20) 
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of mathematics and business ideas and 
vocabularies by mathematics teachers 
and business education teachers. 

2. An in-service education program 
should be organized for business ed- 
ucation and mathematics teachers, in- 
cluding a demonstration summer 
school class where a proposed mathe- 
matics resource guide would be tried 
out. 

3. A study should be conducted to 
determine the mathematical needs of 
business, particularly in data process- 
ing: and to determine whether there 
are any other mathematics skills need- 
ed beyond those covered in the com- 
prehensive arithmetic course. 

4, Better communication should be 
maintained and developed between the 


mathematics and business departments. 

5. The resources and materials al- 
ready available in business education 
that would enrich the business mathe- 
matics instructional program should 
be identified. 

The proceedings of the meetings of 
the conference group were compiled 
along with the findings of the special 
consultant in a publication entitled, 
A Report of a Project in Application 
of Mathematics to Business in Second- 
ary Schools. 

A second publication was prepared 
entitled, Application of Mathematics to 
Business in Secondary Schools. These 
publications were designed to identify 
the following: 

1. Areas of mathematics which have 


implications for business educ: tion g 
the various levels of seconda:y edy. 
cation. 

2. Economics or business practices 
which have mathematics applications, 

Three workshops for business an 
mathematics teachers were conducted 
at Sacramento State College, Sa. Fran. 
cisco State College, and U. C. L. A. dur. 
ing the past summer. A summary of 
the recommendations of these work. 
shops will be published in late De. 
cember. 

One of the fine outcomes of thes 


workshops has been the excellent re. & 


sponse of both mathematics and busi- 
ness teachers in their joint interest in 
building a strong business mathematics 
curriculum. 1 





Farm Contests 
Continued from page 10 


are getting away from the practice of 
providing premium money for single 
ear, three-ear, and ten-ear samples. 
Damisch’s survey showed that only six 
of the 25 sections in the state still have 
ear corn classes.* Sixteen of the 25 
Illinois sections had shelled corn 
classes. The survey also showed that 
most teachers are anxious to develop a 
recognition program which covers the 
entire corn enterprise. A recent in- 
novation in sectional grain shows in 
Illinois includes an evaluation of ap- 
proved practices and an on-farm in- 
spection of the corn enterprises of 
students. 


Another change in farm practice 
which should be recognized in revamp- 
ing contests and award programs is 
the change taking place in certain areas 
in type of farming conducted. An ex- 
ample would be the concentration of 
dairy cows in specialized dairy areas 
of the state. Forty-two per cent of the 
senior students surveyed had partici- 
pated in one or more dairy cattle judg- 
ing contests. 

This is a high percentage when com- 
pared to the percentages participating 
in other contests which include experi- 
ences with swine, beef cattle, soil, and 
crops. Perhaps one of the first steps 
a sectional group should take in re- 
vising their contests and award pro- 
grams is to survey the area repre- 


*H. R. Damisch, “Exhibition of Corn at 
Vocational Agricultural Fairs,” a communi- 
que to Illinois teachers regarding the results 
of a survey taken in 1961. 
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sented and find out what enterprises 
are important and the farm practices 
which are currently being followed. 

The suggestions made thus far for 
modernizing contests have to do with 
changing the content or nature of these 
activities so that they reflect the recent 
findings of research. But even a good 
contest can be misused. One of the 
real issues in vocational education in 
agriculture is how far should teachers 
go in substituting external or artificial 
methods of motivation for internal or 
natural motivation. There is. no ques- 
tion but what contests and awards 
promote interest in learning, but are 
these activities the best or only way 
to motivate students to learn? 


Some Contests Questioned 


This study showed that the attitudes 
and opinions of teachers regarding 
contests and awards ranged all the way 
from a strong, negative feeling to a 
strong, supportive attitude. In some 
instances contests have become ends in 
themselves rather than teaching de- 
vices. In some schools the content of 
vocational agriculture courses and the 
arrangement of this content has been 
unduly influenced by contests and 
award programs. 

Competitive activities which run 
from the local to the national level are 
difficult to change. For example, sec- 
tional public speaking contests in Illi- 
nois resemble closely the National 
Public Speaking Contest. One argu- 
ment for stopping contests at the sec- 
tional level is that teachers would be 
in a better position to develop the sec- 
tional contest as they see fit. 

Too many teachers and too many 


departments have been evaluated solely 
on their contest participation and win- 
nings. Board of education members, 
advisory council members and others 
need to be reminded that sound evalu. 
ation of educational activities must be 
carried out in terms of established edu. 
cational objectives rather than in 
terms of ways and means. 

As mentioned earlier, Illinois teach- 
ers of agriculture are making some de- 
cided improvements in sectional con- 
tests and award programs. The writer 
has observed that important changes in 
judging contests have also been made 
in other states. Much remains to be 
done. A better exchange of ideas and 
new practices needs to be made among 
states and among sections of a state. 

At the local level written policies 
need to be developed regarding the 
place of contests and award programs 
in the total vocational agriculture pro: 
gram. Institutions of higher learning 
where agriculture teachers are pre: 
pared need to help students develop a 
tenable position regarding contests and 
awards. A certain amount of competi: 
tion enhances learning, particularly of 
motor skills, but a highly competitive 
atmosphere thwarts creative activity. 
More cooperative programs need to be 
used in education, and more attention 
should be paid to situations where 
students are encouraged to compele 
with themselves. 

There is much to be done if we art 
to modernize contests and award pro 
grams to bring them in line with re 
cent research findings in the fields of 
agriculture and education. Increased 
effort is needed at the local, sectional, 
state, and national levels. 
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The author discusses research studies conducted in Washington State and describes the 
framework of a post-secondary Distributive Education program developed by the State 
Office as an administrative planning tool. A doctoral candidate at the University of 
Washington, the author formerly was Distributive Education coordinator at Foster, Wash. 
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gnc 1958 the post-secondary Dis- 
tributive Education Program of 
Mid-Management has seen a concep- 
tual growth in the State of Washing- 
ton. Through the monies provided by 
the reappropriation of George-Barden 
funds, research has been undertaken 
to conduct state-wide surveys of busi- 
ness and educational needs, as well as 
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BACKGROUND OF STUDIES 


For a number of years now, junior 
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“a colleges and vocational schoools, have 
- the &g been experimenting with various types 
cams @ °! training, some of which have been 
pr in conflict with either the high school 
ning  COUTSe Or courses offered for credit in 
pre institutions of higher learning. In 
lop 8 order to give constructive advice to 
; and @ School officials, Antonio Francis Scar- 
apeti pelli, Jr., Distributive Education Pro- 
ly of @ tam Coordinator at Clark College in 
itive | Vancouver, Wash., was granted a 
ivity, @ ‘tree-months leave of absence in 1957 
to be (0 make the study for the State Office. 
ntion @ 10 order to determine how to ap- 
vhere @ Proach the problem, Mr. Scarpelli 
npete gathered all available literature pos- 

sible, experimented by trial and error 
e art @ 0" questionnaires, worked closely with 
| pro: the two local distributive educational 
h re $OOrdinators in Vancouver, met with 
ds of @ {visory committees and talked with 
eased @ "Umerous businessmen. With the frame- 
ional, @ “ork of a plan in mind, he then visited 
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deans, superintendents of schools, high 
school coordinators and supervisors. 

His final report was titled “A De- 
scriptive Study of the Need for Devel- 
oping Terminal Distributive Educa- 
tion Programs Beyond the High School 
Level in Selected Areas of the State 
of Washington.” The three guiding 
objectives that Mr. Scarpelli suggested 
were: 

(1) To develop in students the fun- 
damental skills, knowledge, and _atti- 
tudes to enable them to successfully 
assume or progress in positions of re- 
sponsibility as junior executives or 
small business owners or managers; 

(2) To provide more incentives for 
students to enter or remain in the dis- 
tribution field by offering a compre- 
hensive training program which will 
lead to greater job satisfaction, in- 
creased earning power, advancement 
on the job and a feeling of perma- 
nency of employment in a worthwhile 
career; 

(3) To contribute to the general 
improvement and efficiency of market- 
ing and merchandising in the field of 
distribution and thereby reduce busi- 
ness losses and failures. 

This year (1961) a follow-up study 
was conducted by this author (Ben 
Yormark) to test the premises of the 
first work in light of current educa- 
tional and business practices. Again, 
the study was made possible by real- 
located monies from Federal legisla- 
tion as well as State funds. The sig- 





nificance of the second study reflects 
the conceptual changes that have oc- 
curred in the post-secondary level even 
in the span of a few short years. 


IMPLICATION OF CHANGE 


This change in the interpretation of 
the post-secondary Distributive Edu- 
cation picture may be viewed in many 
areas. From a conceptual standpoint 
the Mid-Management program is 
viewed as a continuum form of educa- 
tion. This departs radically from the 
“terminal” concept of just a few short 
years ago. 

As John Beaumont stated in a re- 
cent article (AV Journal, Sept. 1961), 
“The only terminal aspect of this pro- 
gram is the student himself.” Our 
rapidly moving technological age de- 
mands a philosophy of continuous edu- 
cation for the instructor as well as the 
student. This idea will be further ex- 
emplified in the suggested model pro- 
gram which will be discussed later. 

A further change deals with the 
necessity of emphasizing conceptual as 
well as practical understanding as a 
teaching objective. This is especially 
true in the teaching of management. 
The art or science of management is 
still in a formative stage. Basic con- 
flicts still exist as to value and ap- 
proaches to the teaching of manage- 
ment development. Distributive Edu- 
cation teachers are in a position to 
make a valuable contribution, in what 

(Continued on page 22) 
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still can be considered as a pioneering 
effort, in the field of effective manage- 
ment training. 


DEFINITION AND OBJECTIVES 


In light of the role that education 
plays in this fast-moving technological 
age, the State Office in Washington 
State has developed an administrative 
planning tool which has been titled 
“A Professional Framework for the 
Interpreting of the Distributive Edu- 
cation Program of Mid-Management 
in the State of Washington.” The pur- 
pose of this framework was to identify 
as realistically as possible a definition 
of the post-secondary Distributive Edu- 
cation program, taking into considera- 
tion its breadth; and forecasting into 
a five- to ten-year future the expected 
evolvement of the program. 


The definition and objectives should 
better reveal the administrative plan- 
ning that has taken place. 


Definition: 

MID-MANAGEMENT—An area of 
vocational study concerned with 
specific, as well as comprehensive 
training in the field of distribution. 
The classroom instruction is com- 
bined with on-the-job training in an 


approved distributive occupation. 
The program is offered on the post- 
secondary school level and could 
include several fields of concentra- 
tion, such as: (1) junior executive 


development, (2) 
and (3) technical 
knowledge. 


Over-All Objectives: 

1. To interpret the basic concepts 
and functions of distribution. 

2. To study the economic problems 
of modern business. 

3. To provide the student with a 
progressive laboratory experi- 
ence in cooperation with the em- 
ployer. 

. To encourage continuous educa- 
tion for all levels of distribution 
to meet the needs of the acceler- 
ating tempo of scientific and 
technological change. 


merchandising, 
occupational 


_ Junior-Executive Development 
Objective: 
1. To develop supervisory and man- 
agerial concepts so essential to 
success in business today. 


Merchandising Objective: 
1. To prepare students for careers 
‘in merchandising. 


Technical Occupational 

Knowledge Objectives: 

1. To upgrade the present working 
force in distribution in the areas 
of current technical information 
and the functions of manage- 
ment. 


. To introduce technical informa- 
tion to beginning workers. 


If the above definition and objec- 
tives display a breadth and diversity, 
then they have succeeded in their con- 
notation. A definition was needed that 
would consider the business needs of 
a variety of geographic areas. This 
breadth of purpose is further substan- 
tiated in considering the heterogene- 
ous student body that is served at the 
post-secondary level. The fields of con- 
centration considered in the definition 
describe the variances of approaches 
to mid-management. 

The junior-executive program is the 
broadest of the three and concerns it- 
self with developing practical concepts 
in getting work done through other 
people. In the merchandising pro- 
gram, the attention is concentrated on 
the buying and selling functions of 
marketing. The third program of tech- 
nical occupational knowledge gains its 
strength from age and business ma- 
turity factor of the post-secondary 
teaching level. Further expertness in a 
chosen occupation requires specialized 
product and service information if a 
student is interested in upgrading his 
position. This breadth is further seen 
in considering the growing impor- 
tance of distribution in our economy 
and the resulting challenge to occupa- 
tional education. 


MODEL PROGRAM 


The true revelation of a program 
should be a study of what is taught. 
Course titles and catalog descriptions, 
in themselves, can be deceptive. It is 
expedient to borrow course titles that 
are recognizable by the general public. 
The key to making these titles describe 
a practical relevant unity balances on 
a delicate philosophy that is often re- 
ferred to as “vocational thinking.” The 
State level administrative guidance 
and leadership in working with occu- 
pationally-oriented teachers through 
conferences and workshops does de- 
velop a point of view that can be 
viewed as the growing strength of the 
program. 

The model program consists of sev- 
eral areas such as the core program, 


ested 
e fu. 


possible functional courses, su; 
background courses, and possi 
ture courses for the program. 

The core program should inc! 
a minimum a_ basic mana 
course, and an organized class 
will give some specific identity 
on-the-job training. 

The Principles of Managemen: could 
cover functions, philosophy, ani con. 
cepts of management as well as man. 
agerial decision-making, and problems 
of organizational structure. A >ehay. 
ioristic approach rather than a ‘ation. 
alistic approach toward the develop. 
ment of management talent appears to 
be the better practical progression, 
The study of leadership and executive 
behavior should be considered in light 
of what the student observes and prac. 
tices in his cooperative training. 

The Principles of Marketing could 
cover marketing functions and institu. 
tions, buying policies and practices, 
government regulations, etc. The 
course should be taught in the light 
of being an introductory analysis of 
the entire distributive process. The 
program coordinator should take into 
consideration that the students will be 
delving further into the functions and 
channels of distribution through their 
work in retailing, salesmanship, adver: 
tising, etc., and should consider the 
broad marketing foundation as a com: 
plement to further study in the class- 
room and on the job. 

The number and form of functional 
courses that should be used will de- 
pend on the needs of the business com: 
munity. Some titles that could be con- 
sidered are: Retailing, Salesmanship, 
Advertising, Credit Management, 
Wholesaling, Sales Management, Per- 
sonnel Management, Traffic Manage: 
ment, Purchasing, etc. 

These functional courses reflect the 
hard core of the post-secondary mit: 
management program philosophy. It 
is in these areas that most program 
coordinators have had their occupa 
tional experience. It is in these areas 
that the more age-mature student is 
able to successfully carry out job re 
sponsibilities. It is in these areas that 
greater changes in procedures ané 
practices occur. They can be studied, 
evaluated, and put to functional use 
while they are in current practice. 

The final phase of the core program 
deals with the advisability of having 
the entire mid-management  studen! 
body meeting as a group for the pur 

(Continued on page 27) 
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CRITERIA 


OF TEACHER EFFECTIVENESS 


DR. MARGUERITE scruGGS, Head, Home Economics Education Dept., lowa State University of Science and Technology 


Here are some considerations for judging the effectiveness of teachers in home economics 


F EXPERIENCE develops experts, there 
I is probably no topic on which 
there are more experts than that of 
judging the effectiveness of teachers. 
Many parents, pupils, educators and 
others have made countless numbers 
of such judgments. Unfortunately, 
however, experience in judging and 
the ability to make adequate judg- 
ments do not necessarily go hand in 
hand. Too frequently fuzzy and in- 
adequate criteria are used in judging 
one of our most important human as- 
sets, effective teachers. 


Through the efforts of a number of 
research workers throughout the coun- 
try, our body of knowledge about 
teacher effectiveness is growing. In 
home economics education — several 
studies related to criteria for determin- 
ing the effectiveness of homemaking 
teachers have been reported and others 
are continuing to explore the problem. 
Some considerations in determining 
criteria of teacher effectiveness that 
are being utilized in current research 
have implications for those who are 
not actively involved in research but 
are busily engaged in efforts to im- 
prove teaching. A few of these con- 
siderations are highlighted here as 
“food for thought” in clarifying bases 
for judging effectiveness of teachers. 


What Is Teacher Effectiveness? 
What is the meaning of teacher ef- 


fectiveness? If you are asked to rec- 
ommend a teacher and you say that 
she is a good teacher, an effective 
teacher, what do you mean? Teacher 
effectiveness can be defined as the 
degree to which the teacher produces 
those effects toward which the teaching 
is or should be directed, the extent to 
which the teacher causes the attain- 
ment of educational objectives by stu- 
dents. In other words, effectiveness of 
teachers refers to the effects or results 
produced by the teachers. 


The Criteria Committee of the 
American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation! set up three categories of ef- 
fects of teachers; that is, effects on 
pupils, on school operations, and on 
the school-community relationship. A 
rather extensive review of research in 
this field revealed no studies related to 
the last two categories of effect al- 
though possibly some have been con- 
ducted. 


The first category has been included 
in a number of studies and seems of 
prime importance because the major 
purpose of teaching is learning on the 
part of the student. Perhaps the last 


1 Arvil S. Barr, Burley V. Bechdolt, War- 
ren W. Coxe, N. L. Gage, Jacob S. Orleans, 
H. H. Remmers, and David G. Ryans. Re- 
port of the Committee on the Criteria of 
Teacher Effectiveness. Review of Educa- 
tional Research. 22:238-263, 1952. 


two categories are important to the 
extent that they relate to the first. Fur- 
ther consideration in this article is 
limited to teacher effectiveness as de- 
fined in terms of effects on pupils. 


Criteria Are Based on Objec- 
tives. Since criteria are standards 
which may be used in judging the 
worth or value of something, value 
judgments are involved in their selec- 
tion. Criteria of teacher effectiveness 
originate from judgments regarding 
what the objectives of education should 
be and what constitutes satisfactory at- 
tainment of these objectives. 


Criteria are actually determined as 
a part of curriculum planning when 
objectives are selected and defined in 
terms of behaviors and content, and 
their adequacy and validity depend 
upon those same qualities in the cur- 
riculum planning. Although such judg- 
ments cannot be validated empirically, 
they need to be based upon theory 
which can be supported empirically as 
well as rationally. 


Such a concept of criteria presents 
a number of challenges related to cur- 
riculum development as well as the 
judging of teacher effectiveness. Has 
ample consideration been given to the 
rationale which supports the choice 
and definition of educational objec- 
tives? Have objectives been defined in 
terms of content and observable be- 


What is Meaning of Teacher Effectireness? 


“Teacher effectiveness can be defined as the degree to which the 
teacher produces those effects toward which the teaching is or 
should be directed . . . the extent to which the teacher causes 
the attainment of educational objectives by students. In other 
words, effectiveness of teachers refers to the effects or results 
produced by the teachers.” 
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haviors? Have we utilized the results 
of related research in our curriculum 
planning? 

In what ways can we in home eco- 
nomics education increase the quan- 
tity and quality of our research that 
could provide information useful in 
making the necessary value judg- 
ments? To what extent has there been 
a deliberate, clear-cut relationship be- 
tween educational objectives and the 
criteria we use for judging teacher ef- 
fectiveness? 


Criteria Are Complex. There is 
considerable agreement that criteria 
for effective teaching are complex and 
multi-dimensional in nature. There is 
ample evidence to question the wisdom 
of searching for any one set of com- 
ponents that would characterize the 
effective teacher. Rather. eflectiveness 
involves such questions as effectiveness 
for what purpose? With which pupils? 
In what subject matter fields? And at 
what levels? 

It might be more accurate to dis- 
cuss teacher effectivenesses rather than 
teacher effectiveness. For example, a 
teacher may not be equally effective in 
helping students to attain intellectual 
and attitudinal objectives, in working 
with pupils of differing abilities or 
backgrounds, or in teaching in differ- 
ent areas of home economics. Even so, 
the tendency still seems to exist to 
judge teachers on the basis of one set 
of criterion components for all situ- 
ations. 

It is rather common for recommen- 
dations to include a statement to the 
effect that the person is an effective 
teacher. Such a blanket statement 
without further specifications seems to 
assume that a quality of effectiveness 
tends to be ever or never present. De- 
scriptions of the areas of effectiveness 
of the teacher could be more helpful to 


employers as well as supervisors work- 
ing with the teacher toward improved 
instruction. 


Because of limited opportunities for 
gathering information about the ef- 
fectiveness of teachers, it is undoubted- 
ly tempting for us to generalize re- 
garding effectiveness on the basis of 
very few observations. How much 
would be known about the effectiveness 
of a teacher after observing her teach 
one or two classes? Sufficiently large 
differences in measures of teacher ef- 
fectiveness have been found between 
classes of the same size and level taught 
by the same teacher to suggest caution 
in making judgments. 


Worth of Criteria Depends 
Upon Relationship to Ultimate 
Objectives. Criteria have been classi- 
fied in a variety of ways. Only a few 
examples of types of criteria will be 
discussed here. Since numerous cri- 
teria for judging effectiveness could be 
considered, it is necessary to have some 
basis for comparing their possible 
worth. One basis for comparing 
criteria is in terms of their closeness 
to the ultimate objectives of the 
teacher. 


Measure of Pupil Gain. One type 
of criterion that is very close to such 
objectives is the gain that is made by 
pupils in the attainment of educational 
objectives being stressed by the teacher. 
Measures of pupil growth from the be- 
ginning to the end of a course or unit 
in relation to such an educational ob- 
jective as ability to apply generaliza- 
tions in solving problems related to 
various areas of homemaking have 
been used with some success. 

One caution to be remembered is 
that the same tests for determining 
pupil progress are appropriate for dif- 
ferent classes and teachers only if the 


Sources for Additional Information 


There are many articles and research reports available on 
criteria of teacher effectiveness. Two, in addition to those in 


the footnotes, are: 


Arvil S. Barr, Burley V. Bechdolt, N. L. Gage, Jacob S. 
Orleans, Robert C. Pace, H. H. Remmers, and David G. Ryans. 
Second report of the Committee on Criteria of Teacher Effec- 
tiveness. Journal of Educational Research. 46: 641-658. 1953. 


Harold E. Mitzel. 


“Teacher Effectiveness.” In 


Harris. 


Chester W., editor, Encyclopedia of Educational Research. 
New York, The Macmillan Co. 1960. 


teaching is aimed at the same objer. 
tives included in the test. 


Observation of Behavior. Ty, 
other criterion measures are ‘he ob. 
servation of the behaviors of i-achers 
and pupils in the classroom. Thes 
criteria are less closely relatec to the 
objectives of the teacher but can he 
justified as criteria of effectiveness to 
the extent that they have an effect upon 
the learning of the pupils. 

Although useful, any judgment of 
the effectiveness of a teacher based 
upon observed behaviors in the class. 
room needs to be recognized as limited 
and incomplete in terms of such fac. 
tors as the types of educational objec. 
tives involved, the particular groups 
of pupils, and the frequency with 
which the behavior occurs. 

Some findings related to behaviors 
of pupils and teachers in the classroom 
may be of special interest to super- 
visors. Several studies indicate that it 
is important to observe the behaviors 


of both pupils and teachers in the § 


classroom in gathering criterion data 
on teacher effectiveness. Although be- 
havior of pupils can be viewed as an 
effect of the teacher, it is probably 
more accurate to think of the behaviors 
of each affecting the other. The inter- 
action between teacher and pupils can 
be expected to have a relationship to 
learning on the part of the pupils. 

The observation of behaviors of pu- 
pils as well as teachers may be a poten- 
tial means of obtaining information 
that supervisors are not utilizing a: 
extensively as possible. This criterion 
measure does not refer to the observa- 
tion of just any behavior that happens 
to occur. 

As is true of any criterion measure. 
the dimensions of the criterion need 
to be thoughtfully defined in opers- 
tional terms. For example, one study of 
home economics teachers adapted be: 
havior dimensions used in the Teacher 
Characteristics Study of the American 
Council on Education.2 One dimen 
sion of behaviors of pupils was en 
titled “apathetic-alert.” Apathetic was 
defined as listless, bored acting, et 
tered into activities half-heartedly, rest: 
less, attention wandered, and slow i 
getting underway. 

Evidences of alert behavior were @l 
so identified. One of the dimensions 


*David G. Ryans. “Characteristics o 
Teachers.” Washington, D. C, America 


Council on Education. 1960. 
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{ beheviors of teachers was entitled 
-jull-interesting.” Interesting was de- 
ined as got and held attention without 
ieing flashy, learning experiences chal- 
enging. provided change of pace, took 
,lvantage of pupil interests, and 
jrought lesson successfully to a climax. 


General Impressions Are Not 
trough. In the past much research 
lated to effectiveness of teachers util- 
yed as criteria such qualities as per- 
nality characteristics and traits of 
yachers, intelligence, and knowledge 
if subject matter. In a hierarchy of 
wssible criteria of effectiveness ar- 
anged according to their closeness to 
iltimate objectives of the teaching, 
uch criteria rank quite low and are 
r removed from ultimate objectives. 

Only to the extent that such general- 
zed characteristics and traits are re- 
ited to learning by pupils can they be 
considered as criteria at all. This pre- 
ents a challenge to those making deci- 
jons regarding effectiveness as to 
vhether such decisions are made on the 
tasis of generalized impressions of 
tharacteristics of teachers or upon cri- 
ria more directly related to the effect 
if the teacher upon the pupil’s learn- 
ing. . 

Improving Judgments of Teach- 
er Effectiveness. In summary, it is 
uggested that although we have much 
io learn concerning bases for judging 
dlectiveness of teachers, there are a 
umber of ways in which we can im- 
prove these judgments. 


We can clarify what we mean when 
we talk about teacher effectiveness. We 
need to place first things first and to 
emphasize the effects of the teacher on 
pupils. We need to recognize that cri- 
ria are based upon value judgments 
and attempt to utilize all of our valu- 
able resources in making these judg- 
ments as valid as possible. We need 
to recognize that effectiveness of teach- 
ing is complex and has many dimen- 
sions. 

The judgments that we make con- 
terning effectivenesses can be expected 
to be more useful to us in improving 
instruction if we are conscious of the 
ttiteria that are being used and rec- 
ignize their limitations in relation to 
the totality of teacher effectiveness. 
Research reports of progress being 
made in refining techniques of observ- 
ing behaviors of pupils and teachers in 


the classrom could be especially use- 
= 


il to supervisors. 
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Your Future in Retailing 


By George A. Scott, Richards Rosen 
| Press, Inc., 1961, 160 pages, $2.95. 

The author, a retailing Horatio Al- 
ger in his own right, provides in this 
volume a basic textbook for high 
school and distributive education stu- 
dents. He swiftly describes the ex- 
panding retailing industry, its func- 
tions and methods of operation; spe- 
cific career opportunities in the de- 
partment speciality store and chain 
store fields, and typical remuneration 
in a variety of key jobs. 

The book also gives a lucid account 
of how a young person can evaluate 
his own potential for a retailing ca- 
reer, and how to go about getting a 
start in the business. The author is 
| president of Walker Scott Co., San 
| Diego. 





Essentials of Radio-Electronics 
Morris Slurzberg and William Os- 
\terheld, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1961, 
716 pp., $7.25. 

This second edition of an outstand- 
ing introductory text is intended for 
technicians and technical-institute level 
courses. Requiring a minimum knowl- 
edge of mathematics, the material pro- 
vides the background necessary for 
study in fields such as high frequency 
and ultra-high frequency circuit ap- 
vlications. 

Many illustrative examples, includ- 
ing drawings, diagrams, and photo- 
graphs, amplify the principles of high- 
fidelity sound reproducing systems, 
corrective networks, and stereophonic 
systems. Ten appendixes provide gen- 
eral reference data. 


Instructional Aids in 
Industrial Education 

By Walter E. Burdette, Industrial 
Education Div., Arizona State Univer- 
sity, Tempe, Ariz., 1961, 128 pp., plus 
approx. 15 pp. sources, $2.50, post- 
age paid. 

Compiled by the author, with the 
assistance of the members of his In- 
structional Aids classes, this compre- 
hensive source book presents, in tab- 
ular form, a complete bibliography of 
visual aids available from both com- 
mercial and private industries. 

Columnar headings include: Time, 
Rental, Purchase, Free (for films) ; 
Description, and Level (suitable audi- 





Wooxs 


ence). Classifications are shown in 
alphabetical sequence, and imaginative 
line drawings on divider sheets facili- 
tate group breakdowns. The 15 pages 
of “sources” list complete names and 
addresses for procurement. 

This excellent publication, produced 
through offset lithography in the 
Graphic Arts and Printing Department 
of the University, reflects the care and 
exhaustive research which, over a 
period of two years, has contributed 
to a time saver for all who use indus- 
trial aids. 


Farming Programs for Students 
In Vocational Agriculture 

By Dr. Carsie Hammonds and Dr. 
Harold R. Binkley, Interstate Printers 
& Publishers, Inc., 1961, 314 pp., 
$4.50. 

Instruction in vocational agriculture 
is becoming more important, not less. 
Farming programs are a vital part of 
vocational agriculture—they are here 
presented not as a requirement but as 
an opportunity for students and teach- 
ers, too, to get the most benefit from 
them. 

Dr. Carsie Hammonds is Head, De- 
partment of Agricultural Education, 
University of Kentucky, while Dr. 
Harold R. Binkley is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Agricultural Education at the 
same university. Both authors are 
actively engaged in training teachers 
of agriculture. 

Written in simple language, the 
philosophy and much of the informa- 
tion presented are applicable to the 
farming programs of adult farmers, as 
well as to programs of boys and young 
men. Material supplied may be read 
and discussed in class; it may also be 
used by the individual student. 


Jill and Joy Learn to Swim 

By Margaret Winstead Stilwell, Ex- 
position Press, Inc., 1961, 31 pp. 
$2.50. 

Parents will enjoy reading this nar- 
rative to their small children, and older 
children will enjoy reading this de- 
lightfully written and illustrated story 
to themselves as a prologue to swim- 
ming lessons. The principal charac- 
ter knows well how to make children 
and water good friends fast. Of in- 
terest to all involved in recreation 
guidance. 
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Closed Circuit TV Tested as New Educational 
Media for Management Development Porgram 


The first Management Development 
Institute via closed circuit television 
was held at Hagerstown, Md. George 
Sanders, Distributive Education 
Branch, U. S. Office of Education, and 
Willard Jensen, Marketing Specialist, 
Small Business Administration, stimu- 
lated the initial interest in the inno- 
vation in this use of the new educa- 
tional media for a Management Devel- 
opment Program. 

The program, Management Develop- 
ment Institute, was planned by a local 
advisory committee of businessmen 
and educators, with the assistance of 
consultants from the Maryland State 
Department of Education, the Distri- 
butive Education Branch of USOE, 
and SBA. 

Hagerstown is one of the Nation’s 
redevelopment areas, badly hit a few 
years ago by the near shut-down of a 
major industry. The seminar for busi- 
nessmen is designed to stimulate the 
creation of new jobs and business op- 
portunities through training of busi- 
ness managers and owners in new ap- 
proaches to organizing. financing, 
sales and selection of personnel. 

Businesses which have fewer than 
100 employes make up more than 95 
per cent of the total business enter- 
prises in the United States. The rate 


of failure of small businesses during 
the first five years of operation is 
nearly 60 per cent. About 38 per cent 
of small business owners have not com- 
pleted high school. It is the view of 
specialists in the field of distributive 
education that management training 
for the businessman can be of signifi- 
cant help in getting his venture safely 
through the high mortality period. 

The Management Development In- 
stitute in Hagerstown uses the school 
buildings, with their closed-circuit tel- 
evision sets, as lecture halls, and has 
drawn an enrollment of more than 260 
from the community and its environs. 

The programs, eight in number, con- 
sist of a 55-minute presentation by a 
prominent specialist in each topic area. 
The presentation was followed by a 
discussion period in each of the seven 
viewing centers in the country. The 
discussion groups called in questions 
to the TV station. 

The topics presented include the 
role of management in small business, 
functions of management, accounting, 
human relations in business and man- 
agement, sales promotion and adver- 
tising, economic conditions as they af- 
fect small business, and sources of 
assistance (financial, legal, insurance, 
trade associations, Government). 


Teamwork Approach Helps New England States 
Strengthen Their Vocational Education Programs 


An interesting application of the 
teamwork approach in strengthening 
vocational education occurred recent- 
ly. The combined vocational staffs of 
the State Departments of Education 
from Vermont, New Hampshire, and 
Maine met in Concord, N. H., for a 
two-day conference to discuss prob- 
lems of common concern to the North 
New England States. It has long been 
felt that because of social, economic, 
and philosophical similarities a coop- 
erative approach would result in opti- 
mum use of talents and facilities of 
the several states in improving the vo- 
cational education program of the area 
as a whele. 

The conference opened with a gen- 
eral session during which the state 
directors outlined their programs 
broadly indicating accomplishments of 
the past, problems at present, and 
plans and goals for the future. The 
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conferees then attended planning ses- 
sions for each vocational education 
field and prepared an agenda for sec- 
tional meetings the following day. 

Major attention was directed toward 
problems resulting from such factors 
as: the high ratio of very small high 
schools to those sufficiently large to 
support a program, the reluctance of 
the smaller communities to participate 
in joint programs, and the inclination 
of legislators to favor post-secondary 
programs at the expense of those de- 
signed for high schools. 

Dr. Margaret Alexander of the 
Home Economics Education Branch, 
and Dr. Theodore J. Cote of the Trade 
and Industrial Education Branch, U.S. 
Office of Education, served as consult- 
ants to the conference. At the closing 
session, it was the unanimous feeling 
of the group that such conferences 
should be held periodically. 


NEWS ROUNDUP 





FHA Delegates Draft 
National Work Progra: ; 


Eighteen youth officers, accom. anied 
by their local advisers, particips ed re. 
cently in the National Executive Coun. 
cil Meetings of Future Homema rs of 


America and New Homemak +s _ of 
America at the Office of Edu-ation, 
Washington, D. C. 

The meetings were conducted under 
the direction of the national hea: ‘quar. 
ters staff with the leadership responsi- 
bilities shared by Lois Oliver, Mildred 
Reel, and Ruthanna Russel. 

The major task for this group was 
the development of their Nationa! Pro. 
gram of Work for the next three years 
—1962-1965. As a basis for planning 
pertinent, timely objectives and _proj- 
ects, prior to the meeting, each officer 
worked in her own state to gather data 
on “Concerns of Youth Today.” 

In addition, the FHA Vice President 
of National Projects worked with ten 
members of the national projects com- 
mittee to seek information. Altogether, 
youth from 34 States expressed their 
views, and the findings were grouped 
into five top concerns. They are: 

1. Education and vocations. 

2. Early marriages. 

3. Family relations. 

4. Social acceptance and _ personal 

development. 

5. Youth’s role in society and world 

understanding. 

In addition to the information gath- 
ered from youth throughout the coun- 
try, three consultants from other pro- 
fessional organizations presented back- 
ground information to help the coun- 
cil members plan their program of 
work. These persons discussed the 
topics: “Needs of Today’s Teenagers,” 
“The Role of Organizations in Our 
Society,” and “The Role of Organiza- 
tions in Our Schools.” 

A new program of work for 1962-60 
evolved which will be presented to the 
delegates for adoption this summer. 


FFAs Coveted Award 
Presented at Convention 


More than 10,000 persons registered 
for the 34th Annual National Conven- 
tion of Future Farmers of America 
held in October at Kansas City, Mo. 

New national officers elected by the 
delegates include Victor Butler, Ha- 
vana, Fla., president; Richard Black. 
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Prai:ie Grove, Ark., student secretary, 
and the four vice presidents, Randall 
McCutcheon of Reedy, W. Va.; James 
Prewitt, Kirbyville, Texas; Darryl 
East: old, Mayville, N. D., and Keith 
\. Simmons, Enterprise, Ore. 

The organization’s coveted “Star 
Farmer of America” title, carrying 
a cash award of $1,000, went to 20- 
year-old James Isaac Messler of Green- 
back. Tenn. 


travel Fellowships Offered 
for Hotel Training Program 


Vocational training and education 
for hotel and restaurant workers will 
be the theme of the meeting of the 
National Council on Hotel, Restaurant 
and Institutional Education, Dec. 28- 
30, in East Lansing, Mich. 

The planning of classes, teaching 
methods, demonstration techniques. 
and the use of visual aids will be dis- 
cussed and explained. 

Every effort will be made to bring 
to the meeting all those who are work- 
ing in hotel and restaurant training 
programs at the vocational and high 
school levels. To assist those persons 
who might not otherwise be able to at- 
tend the council has arranged a num- 
ber of travel fellowships. Full infor- 
mation may be obtained by writing 
Dr. H. B. Meek, executive director of 
the council, 1336 Wyatt Bldg., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 


Seaboard Honors 
FFA Winners 


Six young farm boys from the 
Southeastern States, members of the 
Future Farmers of America, who were 
selected for their accomplishments in 
forestry in a cooperative program 
sponsored by the Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad Co., were the principal speak- 
ers at a special luncheon given recently 
by the Seaboard Railroad in their 
honor in Philadelphia, and at the regu- 
lar luncheon program of the Rotary 
Club of Baltimore in Baltimore. The 
boys were accompanied by Robert N. 
Ho-kins, general forestry agent, who 
heads the Seaboard’s forestry program. 


Reney Addresses Schoolmen 


Maurice W. Roney, Program Spe- 
cia‘ist, Area Vocational Education 
Brinch, addressed a meeting on “Pub- 
lic Technical Education” held at the 
Uriversity of Pennsylvania. The meet- 
ing was held as part of 49th Annual 
Sc oolman’s Week Conference. 
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Distributive Education 
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pose of strengthening their identity 
with a specific program and also to 
carry on work that would be of com- 
mon interest. This organized class 
could be a prerequisite for those that 
are receiving school recognition for 
their employment. The course could 
give time to the discussion of employ- 
ment problems, club program, person- 
ality development, job-finding tech- 
niques, group counseling, and seminar 
type discussions of current business 
practices. 

The background courses again de- 
pend on community need and educa- 
tional facilities available. Typical 
courses that should be considered are 
Introduction to Business, Economics, 
Accounting, Business Communication, 
Business Law, etc. 

A look into the future of a course 
that should be considered in the total 
concept approach to Distributive Edu- 
cation should be titled, Contemporary 
Business Research. This course would 
be aimed at the graduates of the Mid- 
Management program. If this course 
was offered in the near future it might 
consider some problems or areas such 
as systems management, motivational 
research, rhochrematics, automatic 
selling, techniques of forecasting, in- 
ternational trade, impact of population 
growth, etc. 

This is a course that is still on the 


figurative planning board. Its reasons 
for consideration are twofold. First, 
we live in a rapidly-changing world. 
Today’s expertness could well be to- 
morrow’s stumbling block to progress. 
A true belief in a practical, usable, 
workable philosophy toward economic 
success demands an individual’s devo- 
tion toward considering the business 
innovations of the day. 

Secondly, and tied rather closely to 
the first point, one of the basic pro- 
gram objectives was “to encourage 
continuous education.” From a pro- 
fessional sense, any educator, be he 
an administrator or a teacher, has an 
obligation toward encouraging his 
charges in the philosophy that termi- 
nation of learning is a fallacy. Con- 
tinuous education is a bulwark of our 
culture and a prerequisite of a voca- 
tionally-competent individual. 

The above framework describes an 
evolving program that has a firm foot- 
ing but is far from a structured pro- 
gram. Because of this developing 
status, this framework was considered 
necessary for several reasons. First, 
it is descriptive and allows for a codi- 
fication of material that allows for con- 
templation and understanding. Sec- 
ondly, as an administrative tool, it 
graphically displays areas of concern 
and concentration and offers a con- 
stitution for further study, criticism, 
and planning. Lastly, the framework 
offers an instrument that we can turn 
to and say, “This we believe.” = 











This instrument will serve a useful purpose 
for each teacher to make a self evaluation 
of his program. It will serve as a guide for 
discussion in workshops, teacher training 
classes, department meetings, conventions. 


Please send 


Enclosed you will find $ 
Name 


Address 
(Street) 





Evaluate Your Industrial Arts Program 
Using AVA’‘s New Publication 
“Evaluation Criteria for Industrial Arts Education” 


CLIP AND MAIL 


American Vocational Association, Inc. 
1010 Vermont Ave. N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


(copy, copies) of “Evaluative Criteria for Industrial Arts 
Education” (Single copy, 25c; 10% discount on 10 or more copies) 


(check, money order) 


This publication was prepared by out- 
standing leaders in Industrial Arts Education 
and published by the American Vocational 
Association. Price of publication: 25¢ single 
copy (10% discount on ten or more copies). 


(City) . (State) 














PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 





Charles L. Keels Awarded 
Agriculture Scholarship 


The AVA graduate scholarship in 
agriculture for the 1961-62 school year 
has been awarded 
to Charles L. Keels 
of Seagrove, N. C. 
The award, spon- 
sored by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., carries 

& a value of $500. 
\ Mr. Keels, 26, is 
using his scholar- 
ship at North Caro- 
lina State College to complete gradu- 
ate study on a Master’s degree. For 
the past five years he was employed 
as a vocational agriculture teacher 

in the Seagrove Schvol. 


Keels 


Southern Illinois University 
Announces Appointments 

Southern Illinois University, Car- 
bondale, has announced the appoint- 
ment of George H. Francis as a lec- 
turer in the Industrial Education De- 
partment for the current school year. 
His specialization is in the area of 
radio and electronics. 

Mr. Francis came from Ball State 
Teachers College to work toward a 
Doctor of Philosophy degree at South- 
ern. In addition to teaching industrial 
arts at several different schools, he 
has worked as a radio announcer, 
draftsman and industrial electrician. 

Six graduate assistants have also 
been appointed to the staff of the In- 
dustrial Education Department for the 
1961-62 year. They include: Gene L. 
Dahlin, Ray Yeargain, Russell Biekert, 
Carroll Nelson, Merle Dean Waller and 
Mrs. Jean Preston. 


Industrial Education Council 
Elects Marjorie Tussing 


Miss Marjorie Tussing of Staunton 
last month was elected president of the 
Virginia Council 
of Industrial Edu- 
cation Clubs at the 
Council’s meeting 
Thursday at Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic 
Institute. She is 
the first woman 
elected leader of 
the group which 
was organized several years ago to ex- 
pand industrial education. 


Miss Tussing 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Co. President Elected 
Board Chairman of Dunwoody Industrial Institue 


Paul B. Wishart, President of Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., was 
elected Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the William Hood Dun- 
woody Industrial Institute, Minneap- 
olis, at the annual board meeting in 
October. 

He succeeds Russell H. Bennett who 
with the exception of an interim period 
between 1948 and 1953 has headed 
the Dunwoody board since 1937. Ben- 
nett will continue as a board member. 

Edwin W. Rawlings, Executive Vice 
President of General Mills, Inc., was 
elected a vice President. Re-elected 
officers included Joseph R. Kingman, 
Jr., President and Treasurer; George 
C. Crosby, Vice President; John S. 
Pillsbury, Jr., Secretary; and John A. 


Butler, Director of the Scho-! and 
Walter F. Sahlin, Associate D/-ector. 
as Assistant Secretary and Tre. surer. 
All members of the Board of T -ustees 
were re-elected. 

Kingman said that during the 24 
years since Russell Bennett had as. 
sumed leadership of the Dunwoody 
Board there had been a total o! 102, 
000 enrollments in the Day ani Eve. 
ning schools. Of this number over 
27,000 had received training under 
programs available to war veterans. 

Butler reported a Day School en. 
rollment of 1,605 and Evening School 
enrollments of 2,358 for the past school 
year. These enrollments accounted for 
over 1,400,000 man hours of training 
in the school’s class rooms and shops, 





Oklahoma Educator Takes 
Pakistan Assignment 


Dr. H. L. Helton, former chairman 
of the Industrial Arts Department, 
Northeastern State College, Tahlequah, 
Okla., recently accepted a two-year as- 
signment overseas. He is serving in 
Rawalpindi, West Pakistan, with Okla- 
homa State University on its Pakistan 
Technical Education Program. 

Dr. W. F. Van Trump has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Industrial 
Arts Department at Northeastern State 


EERIE NE 
H. M. James Served As 
Maryland Vocational Chief 


Herschel M. James, 57, Director of 
Vocational Education in Maryland, 
died Nov. 5. 

A graduate of Indiana State Teach- 
ers’ College, Mr. James taught indus- 
trial arts in Indiana and Maryland 
schools prior to being appointed Super- 
visor of Industrial Education in Mary- 
land’s State Department of Education 
in 1940. During World War II he 
served as Department Administrator 
of the War Production Program. He 
was appointed Director of Vocational 
Education in 1958. 

Mr. James was a member of AVA, 
Maryland Vocational Association, Na- 
tional Association of State Directors 
of Vocational Education, and other 
educational organizations. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and one daughter. 


College. He formerly served as vo- 
cational coordinator and director of 
adult education in Columbia, Mo. 


McGraw-Hill Names 
Industrial Education Editor 
The McGraw-Hill Book Co. has 


recently announced the appointment 
of Don E. Hep. 
ler as Industrial 
Education Editor. 
He was previously 
on the faculty of 
California State 
College, California, 
Pa., where he had 
served as professor 
of Industrial Arts 
since 1958. Hepler has a Bachelor of 
Science degree in Industrial Arts Edu- 
cation from California State College, 
and the Master of Education degree 
in Vocational Education from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. In his new po- 
sition he will direct McGraw-Hill’s ex- 
tensive publications program in the 
fields of Industrial Arts and Vocational 


Ohio Honors Dr. Woodin 
Dr. Ralph J. Woodin, professor of 


agriculture education at Ohio State 
University, was recently honored by 
the Ohio Vocational Association 
through the presentation of a life mem: 
bership in AVA. The award was made 
in recognition of the outstanding serv- 
ice Dr. Woodin has rendered the state 
association as executive secretary for 
the past ten years. 


Hepler 
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Journal’s Article Index for 1961 


AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture: A Hard Look 
—George L. Mehren _ 
Agriculture in the Soviet ‘Union 
Mark Nichols 
Alpha Zeta Establishes Founda- 
tion to Provide Scholarships _. 
Closing Ranks in Agriculture 
—Herbert R. Damisch 
Does Vo-Ag Have a Future? 
—Carroll P. Streeter 
FFA—Its Place in Vocational 
Agriculture 
Se 
Guidance Activities by Vocational 
Agriculture Teachers 
—Harold M. Bryam 
“| Believe in the Future of Agri- 
culture” 
—Alyce W. Lowrie sie 
Improving Contests & Award Pro- 
grams in Vocational Agriculture 
—Paul E. Hemp - 
Look to the Young Farmers! 
A; ts Vee Je _p. 12, Jan. 
Statewide Program Promotes ‘Ag- 
riculture 
—Bert L. Brown —___. 
Summary: 1960 AVA Convention 
Program 
—Warren G. Weiler - 
Vo-Ag’s Value to Establishment 
in Farming 
—Duane M. Nielson 
Vocational Agriculture—Boost or 
Bust in College? 
—Harold E. Myers * 
Vocational Agriculture—Past and 
Future 


—M. D. Mobley —...____ p. 32, Oct. 


p. 16, Sep. 


p. 42, Apr. 


_p. 18, Mar. 


_p. 9% Dee. 


p. 24, Nov. 


AVA 
Real for AVA: eg DO) Sem: 
AVA Program of Work, 1961- 


1962 p. 28, Mar. 





AVA Resolutions p. 20, Feb. 
Awards of Merit, 1960 _......_p. 31, Feb. 
Definitions of AVA ee 
Classifications 
For AVA President, 1961- 62 _ 
Ina Nutshell... The Convention 
—Melvin L., Barlow ee p. 8, Feb. 
Mrs, Loving Elected President _p. 32, Apr. 
Qutstanding Service Awards, 
1960 __. p. 30, Feb. 
President’s Report 


.p. 18, May 
_p. 17, Feb. 





20 p. 10, Feb. 


Program & Notes, 55th Annual 
Convention ___ 


_p. 13, Oct. 
Questions for Voters, ‘55th. ‘Con- 





"neem Regulations, 55th 

Annual Convention 

Registration Schedule, 55th Con- 
vention p. 6, 
Report of the AVA Treasurer 
—Charles W. Sylvester _.. p. 18, 

Transition to New AVA Member- 
ship Year __ 

Votin Machines, ‘55th. Annual 
Convention _ 





_p. 19, ! 


Welccme to California 

—Foy E. Simpson 

Welc.me to Los Angeles 

=F lite A, Jarvis p. 7, Feb. 
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p. 22, Mar. 


p. 16, Mar. 
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p. 32, Nov. 


BUSINESS 


Building the Business ements 
—H. G. Enterline 
Business Education Needs “AVAY 
Leadership 
—Paul S. Lomax ___. _p. : 
Commercial Subjects in Rehabil- 
itation 
—Otto W. Feri & Ebba J. 
Concagh _. 
Dilemma of Performance Stand- 
ards 
—Mary E. Plunkett _..__. 
Experience of Work 
—Mary Ellen Oliverio p. 
National Defense Act Aids Busi- 
ness Education 
—R. C. Van Wagenen _..____ p. 
Super-Vision 
—Eugene L. Dorr & Kenneth 
L. Rowe 
What Is a Clerical Worker? 
—Harry Huffman 


DISTRIBUTIVE 


A First for Baytown 
—Norris Young _... 
D-5: A Milepost & a Guidepost 
—Mildred Jackson _....__ p. 
DECA 
—Harry Applegate _.__. 
Distribution—Responsibility & 
Opportunity 
—John W. Edgerton 
Distributive Education Today eo 
Tomorrow 
—John A. Beaumont 
Evolving Mid-Management Pro- 
grams in Distributive Education 
—B. A. Yormark 
Product Analysis Pocket Card 
—Eugene L. Dorr 
Research Study Provides a Chak 
lenging Service Project 
—George A. Chambers - 
Sign Posts for the 60’s 
—L. T. White 


EDITORIAL 


Change ! ! 
—Peter C. Crolius p. 14, 

Heritage of the Journal 
—Peter C. Crolius 

Latest Word from Washington 
—M. D. Mobley _.. 


Mar. 
p. 7, Jan. 


ps 4 Jan.; 
Feb.; Mar.; 
p. 6, Apr.; 
May; Sep.; 
p. 6, Oct.; 
p. 4, Nov.; 
p. 5, Dec. 
PAVE Program Serves Need of 
the Hour 
—Public Information 
COMICS p. 2, Nov. 
James E. Pearson Resigns from 
U. S. Office of Education 
—Lane C. Ash 
Progress in Vocational 
Education _ 


__.p. 23, Sep. 
pt. 2, Dee 


GENERAL 


Action Research: Its Promises & 
Problems 


—Sara Blackwell __p. 14, Jan. 


GENERAL continued 


Demands of Automation 
—Howard O. Mueche 

Despite Slump, Jobs Go Begging 
—Washington Post _....... 

Dr. McMurrin on Vocational 
Education —___. : 

Education in a Dynamic ‘Tech- 
nological Society 
—Solomon Barkin —_.. 

Electronic Computers Offer Un: 
limited Vocational Opportuni- 


Cover III 


_p. 10, Sep. 


_p. 17, Nov. 


p. 34, Oct. 





Future of Vocational & Technical 
Education 
—William P. McLure 
Index, Vol. 35, Jan.-Dec. 1960 _. 
In-Service Teacher Education 
Programs 
—L. Joseph Teufner p. 
Is the Pendulum Swinging Too 
Far? 
—Hugh S. Bonar 
Nuclear Energy Will Be Studied, 
New Jersey Vocational 
School _ : 
Report on Bush Amendment _.. 
Report on Russian Education 
—Mark Nichols _ = p. Feb. 
Roads to Action—Social Dyna- 
mite—National Committee for 
Children & Youth p. Oct. 
Skill First Line of Fight for Jobs 
—Sylvia Porter _.... 
Technical Writing 
—Stout State College : 
The Potential of Auto-Instruction 
—Evan Rikeislar _ =i 
The JourNAL Salutes Maryland __ p. 
Trade Show & Exhibitors 
Training Will Cost More 
—Nation’s Business 
Understanding Vocational Rela- 
tionships 
—H. H. London __.... sp. 
Vocational Education’s New. 
World Horizons 
—Noel T. Myers . 


HOME ECONOMICS 
Bouquets to Miss Coon 
—Rosa Loving, Julia Dalrym- 
ple, Berenice Mallory, & 
Dorothy Lyle 
Cooperative & Competitive Ac- 
tivities 
—Mildred Huber - 
Criteria of Teacher Effectiveness 
—Marguerite Scruggs 
Home Economics & the College 
Student 
—Erna B. Jones __..... 
Natural Sciences in the “Home 
Economics Classroom 
—Aleene Cross __..... 
Slow Learners at a Two- Week 
Workshop 
—Florence M. Reiff 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Applied Mathematics Courses Re- 
lated to Industrial Arts 
—Dale Carpenter 

Creativity & Problem Solving 
—Charles E. Tressler __....p. 22, Nov. 
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Coleman, Wayne D. —..... . 21, Oct. Redesigned to Withstar | chase d. 
Colver, Robert M. -............- . 15, May ' weigiit 
Concagh, Ebba J. _ 26, Sep. | Years of Service ee 
Crolius, Peter C. eres 7, Jans vemiees a. : 
Five Project Activities for Indus- . 14, Mar. _ U. * 
trial Arts Cross, Aleene ae . 29, Nov. Brother 
—Lawrence S. Wright Dalrymple, Julia : . 32, Mar. 
“Mechanical Writing Tablet” Damisch, Herbert R. » 15, Mar. 
—John R. Miles ______.... . 27, Sep. Davis, Paul W. - 2 ; 21, Oct. 
Place of the Project Dennen, Walter B. _................p. 31, May 
—Donald Maley —. p. é Dorr, Eugene L. -ccssaineceiateseca pa ds ees 
Plastics in Industrial Arts . 22, Oct. 
—TIra H. Johnson & Ronald L. Edgerton, John W. ; . 26, Feb. 
Anderson -. =p Enterline, H. G. . 28, May 
Project on the Firing Line Feri, Otto W. NUD fs 
—A. J. Krenicki . p. Hemp, Paul E. etree eo . 9, Dec. 
Relationship of Industrial Arts Huber, Mildred svnanscict aces ccnely eee aS 
to the Curriculum Haffman, Harry... . 29, Feb. 
—Wayne D. Coleman, Paul W. Jackson, Mildred —.._.. p. 26, May 
Davis, & Robert R. Jarvie, Miia A; op, Tee 
Wallberg : p. Johnson, ira Hy pe 
The Project’s Place—By Design Jones; ima B; pee 
—Wesley S. Sommers —__.......p. Keislar; Evan’ R,. ....p: 36, Feb. 
Krenicki, A. J. . 24, Sep. 
TRADE & INDUSTRIAL Lang, Edward H. . . 18, Apr. 
Lomax, Paul S. RRND Fe 
hd Casssion London, cl: ines 6 yu lg 
—Thaine D. McCormick p. Loving, Rosa —_____________p. 32, ree 
Automation as Ford Sees It ; 43, Apr. . 32, Apr. 


Floating Classroom Acquired by rage — We Pe a 
Louisiana School _ : a ane 


<< McCormick, Thaine D. . 32, Feb. é : ‘ 
ser of Automotive Service In- McLure, William P. . 7. Mar, | tain commercial pottery operations, eer, { 


c—_ McMurrin, Sterling M. ___ . 10, Sep. | Operated by a treadle, the “throwing” siiaee 


Graphic Arts Grants —_.....p. oo se Soca a eae ee or head, splash pan, leaning plate and after ; 
Importance of Student Selection 9 tina ecg“ Mecumaaaaamamuaaaaa * se 4) 8t- | other smaller components are made ‘ 
Mehren, George L, -.._—..... ; f trokes 
for Quality Instruction from aluminum mounted on a steel Th 
e 


I —Robert M. Colver a ee “ : frame. 
ndustry Speaks for Vocational : : f bac’ 
Training The 16-inch throwing head of Elco ini 
—Merrill Mosher ___... model 100-A potters wheel will accom: «) i 
moderate large or small work, and the — 
pan measuring 30 x 24x 8 inches pre- = ™ 
vents ceramic materials from dropping . va 
on the floor. Elco Welding and Engi- aie 
neering Co., 4471 Santa Monica Blvd, §—— 
Los Angeles 29, Calif. 
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New 
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A Balanced Program of Indus- 


This new “student-proof” potters Visic 
wheel has been designed specifically 4,1, 
for schools and institutions, but it may lla 
also prove ideal for hobbyists and cer- By, clog 


Feb.; Mar. 
p. 6, Apr.; 
May; Sep. 
pp. 6, 32, 


Outlook for the Skilled Worker” 
—Seymour L. Wolfbein -...p. Oct.; 
Sears, Roebuck—AVA Film se 


. 4, Nov.; 

. 5, Dec. 

Mosher, Merrill 8, Jan. 
Mueche, Howard QO, - -............p. 12, Apr. 
Myers, Harold E. ..____....._p. 20, Mar. 
Myers, Noel T.. . 14, Dec. 

Nerden, Joseph T. ..._p. 11, Dec. | Machine Tool Vise Kit 

PVECHOIB, CMREK oS ....p;, 12, Feb:¢ ‘ An 
p. 16, Sep. | Offers Shop Project " 
Nielson, Duane M, — . 16, Mar.  Brredue 
Oliverio, Mary Ellen —...p. 15, Jan. it the 
live, Co fhomeas - . 16, Apr. 
Plunkett, Mary E. —._______p. 39, Apr. 

—C. Thomas Olivo ee Pottenoyivaa. 2 . 37, Apr. 
What Apprenticeship Means to Reiff, Florence M. 26. Oct 
Me Roney, Maurice W. -..........-.--- . 22, Apr. 
Rowe, Kenneth L. —_-. . 22, Oct. 
Scruggs, Marguerite —..........p. 23, Dec. 
Simpson; Roy i, ep, (6. Ped: 
Sommers, Wesley S. .-p. 14, Apr. 
Streeter, Carroll P.. ___.____.__...p, 21, May 
Sylvester, Charles W. _..........p. 18, Feb. 
Teufner, L. Joseph —...................p. 34, Mar. 
Thomas, Jim —.._...______.....-p; 18; Mar: 
Thompson, Harry . sone a Apr: 
Tressler, Charles E. pp. 22, Nov. 
Van Wagenen, R. C. _........_p. 18, Dec. 
Wallberg, Robert R. 21, Oct. 
Weiler, Warren G. _. 38, Feb. 
White, L. T. 


Available _ =p: 
Shortage of Skills (Time, Inc. he -p. 
Technical Education for Teachers 

—Maurice W. Roney —... p. 
Technician—Man of the Future 

—Edward H. Lang 
The Industrial Education Image 

—Howard A. Campion -...p. 
Training Engineering Aides 

—Joseph T. Nerden 
Vistas in Trade, Industrial re 


2 
Technical Education 


City, | 


—Harry J. Thompson 
Worcester Boys’ Trade High 

School 

—Walter B. Dennen 


INDEX TO AUTHORS 
Anderson, Ronald L. _ 
Applegate, Harry - 

Ash, Lane C, _.... 
Barlow, Melvin L. - 
Barkin, Solomon . 
Beaumont, John A. 
Blackwell, Sara 

Bonar, Hugh S, __. 


Ideal as a project in various mill- 
ing, drilling and boring operations, 
this kit produces a sturdy, attractive 
milling machine and drill press vise. 
The kit comes complete with all neces- 
sary materials including castings, steel, 





Brown, Bert L. 
Byram, Harold M. .. 
Campion, Howard A. 
Carpenter, Dale __ 
Chambers, George A. - 


NN us 
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Williams, Harry A. 


Wolfbein, Seymour L. deceased 
Wright, Lawrence S, 
Pee Ry, by! Se: | ee a 


Yormark, B. A. 


Mote, Norris. 2.22: ‘ 
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12, 
26, 
16, 
12, 
21, 
. 33, 


34, Nov. 


Sep. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Apr. 





fasteners, dimensional prints and easy: 
to-follow instructions. 

The entire project can be produced 
on a standard milling machine, with 
the exception of the screw, which may 
be either turned on a lathe or die 
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chas'd. The finished vise has the 
weig it and life-time quality of a pro- 
essicnally made, commercial product. 
U. §. Burke Machine Tool Co., 30 
Brotherton Rd., Cincinnati 27, Ohio. 


New Chalkboard Provides 
fasier-to-Clean Surface 


Visionell, a new complete line of 
chalkboards, features a new suede-like 
surface that is acid resistant and easier 
to clean. According to the manufac- 
turer, the new boards have a gloss in- 
rease factor of less than three units 
ater 30 hours of testing (126,000 
trokes) . 

The boards are available in a variety 
{ backings and 18, 20 or 24 gauge 
sheets. They can bé drilled and sawed 
(0 to 144 inches and 36, 42 and 48 
ich widths are available. Thomas In- 
lustries, Inc., Benjamin Division, 207 
[. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 


Cenco Develops New 
Radiation Demonstrator 


Offering a versatile educational de- 
vice in addition to being well suited 
for use in industry, this Radioactivity 
Demonstrator is a new, portable, light 
weight, fully transistorized radiation 
detection instrument. 

It gives both visible and audible in- 
dication of radiation, and can be used 
to demonstrate the statistical nature of 
the frequency of particle emission 
from radioactive material, the depend- 
ency of the detected radiation on the 
distance from the source, and the ab- 
sorption of different types of radiation 
by various materials. 

Two Beta-Gamma sources and a 
shielded Geiger-Mueller probe with six 
feet of coaxial cable are a part of the 
Demonstrator equipment along with a 
complete experiment kit which includes 
a calibrated bench and lead and alu- 
minum absorbers. Write for Booklet 
307. Central Scientific Co., 1700 W. 
Irving Park Rd., Chicago 13, IIl. 


Welding Booth Cover 
Removes Quickly 


Because of the addition of the “Lift- 
the-Dot” fasteners, the flame-proof cov- 
er of this new Can-Pro Mobile Weld- 
ing Booth can be removed in one min- 
ute, the manufacturer announces. The 
cover snaps on and off the frame. 

The frame is 34 inch metal, six feet 
high, covered with heavy flame and 
fire resistant duck. Four heavy duty 
ball bearing casters make it ready to 
move at any time. Over-all size of the 
booth, which can be folded for com- 
pact storage, is 6 feet x 9 feet. Can- 
Pro Corp., Fond du Lac, Wisc. 





PRODUCTS EXHIBITED AT AVA TRADE SHOW 


{mong the new and_ interesting 
roducts and publications to be shown 
i the AVA Convention in Kansas 


lity. Mo., Dec. 4-8, will be: 





Th» Gramercy Guild Group, Booth 
\o. 68, will show a combination desk 
ind jrafting table (see photo). This 
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unit has found wide acceptance due to 
its versatility and practicability. 


The +122 Forge furnace designed 
specifically for the school shop. This 
is approximately one-half the size of 
present forge furnaces and will list 
at $189. See it at the Johnson Gas 
Appliance Co. Booth No. 72. 


Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc.. Booth 
No. 37 and 38, will show the following 
new publications: Exploring Power 
Mechanics (1962), by Harold  T. 
Glenn; Exploring Power Mechanics 
Workbook (1962), by Glenn; Auto- 
mechanics (1962), by Harold T. 
Glenn; Auto Mechanics Workbook 
(1962), by Glenn; Learning to Read 
Mechanical Drawings (Rev. 1961), by 
Bartholomew & Orr; Thresholds to 
Adult Living (1962), by Hazel Thomp- 
son Craig, and Historic Costume (Rev. 
1961), by Lester & Kerr. 


A. B. Dick Company, Booth No. 70 
and 71, will present this new large- 
image offset machine equipped with 
chain delivery and receding stacker. 
The chain delivery handles paper sizes 
from 3" x 5 ta LE 247. 
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Committee 


The National Society for the Study of Education has 
considered “with interest” our proposal of an NSSE year- 
book on vocational education. The NSSE Board has re- 
quested that a formal proposal be presented to the Board 
at their meeting in Atlantic City in February, 1962. The 
presentation will be made by Dr. Mobley, Dr. Keller and 
Dr. Barlow representing AVA and PIC. If the proposal 
is accepted the tentative publication date of the yearbook 
will be January, 1965. Every member of AVA will want 
a copy of this yearbook because it will identify the role of 
vocational education in the “Auto-Tomic” age and will 
present the values of vocational education to an important 
educational public. 


> A publication of major importance of the PIC will be 
considered in detail at the Kansas City convention. The 
tentative title of the publication is Building A Better Na- 
tion Through Vocational Education. It is intended that 
this publication will be used by State associations and 
individuals in connection with the PAVE program. 
Through PAVE, which means Public Awareness of Voca- 
tional Education, we hope to achieve a new renaissance of 
vocational education in the minds of the American public. 


® Because PAVE is an AVA project every member of 
. AVA should have an opportunity to make a contribution 
to the project and to the publications related to the project. 
YOU can make a contribution to this project by answer- 
ing the question, “What are the most important things to 
tell the American people about vocational education?” 
Send your ideas to M. L. Barlow, 131 Moore Hall, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles 24, California. 

This is important and urgent. Your contribution will help 
us find the common denominators of vocational educa- 
tion—the elements that do not change with geography, 
administrative decision, or various areas of vocation. 


FOR THE SCHOOL SHOP 


BENCHES MACHINE TOOLS 

CERAMIC SUPPLIES METALCRAFT TOOLS 
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HARDWARE SHEET METAL EQUIPMENT 

LEATHERWORKING SUPPLIES WELDING EQUIPMENT 
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> During the past three years the PIC has preps ed sig 
brochures on various aspects of vocational educati:n wi 
the following titles: 
Facts You Should Know: Occupational Distrib: ‘ion , 
Factor in Educational Planning. 
Facts You Should Know: Relation of Vocatioral an 
Practical Arts Education to Economic Well-Be ng. 
Facts you Should Know: About Distributive Edi:cation 
Facts You Should Know: About Agricultural Edi:cation 
In The Public Schools. 
Facts You Should Know: Vocational Education Gateway 
to Opportunity. 





Facts You Should Know: New Developments and Thei 
Impacts on Trade and Industrial Education. 










These brochures were prepared to tell the story of voca 
tional education to many groups, particularly those group 
outside the field of vocational education. These publica 
tions are available to you for your work in public infor 
mation and may be obtained from the AVA office fo: 
only a few cents a copy. The “Fact’s” series can be used 
in a variety of ways such as: with advisory committees; 
Boards of Education; parents’ groups; local service clubs 
and other community groups which you would like to “ge 
the word” about vocational education. These publication 
are good materials for a local faculty in vocational edu 
cation to use with their publics. 

Information can never become public without exertin 
some effort to see that it is PUBLIC INFORMATION. 


—M. L. Barlow, Chairman, Public Information Committe 





AGRICULTURE CONTESTS AND AWARD PROGRAMS 
ILLINOIS. 


By Paul E. Hemp, University of Illinois. 


An excellent and comprehensive study summarizing 
results and present status of the FFA and vocational agri 
ture contest and award programs in Illinois. It also asse 
the attitudes of teachers and students regarding these J 
grams. Dr. Hemp studied the award programs, the fairs 
shows, the judging contests, the instructional program at 
local level to’ prepare for the contest and award progr 
and the degree of participation in the various programs. 
research findings in related disciplines that should be 
sidered in revamping contest and award programs | 
reviewed. 





He found that certain contest and award programs se¢ 
to have much greater educational value than others. He 
found that certain aspects of some of the contests had bee 
obsolete. The detailed results of this comprehensive stud! 
too voluminous to report in a short review. Persons 
cerned with contest and award programs should obte! 
copy of the report of the study from Dr. Hemp. 

—Lloyd J. Phipy 
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FRONT: Typical electronics 
panel, with clearly printed 
standard circuit symbols, 
steel case. Compact: 15°’ x 
oe 2. 







WB Plan your electronics courses 
now with MONITOR simplified 
Electronics. Build your program 
from a series of 40 classroom-tested 
instruction panels, coordinated 
with student texts, teachers’ 
guides, and lab manuals for 

1- 2- or 3-year courses. All 
MONITOR equipment is NDEA- 
approved (under Title II1, Science 
Education, and Title VIII, 
Technical Education). 


WB Each ruggedly constructed, 
modular training panel is 
completely self-contained, ready to 
help the teacher in science or 
physics classrooms, lab or shop. 
The lightweight portable panels 
plug into regular 110-volt outlets. 
No building alterations 

are necessary. 


Start with Simplified MONITOR.Electronics 





REAR: Removable plastic 
cover; durable etched circuits; 
note heavy-duty power cord. 








On Display 1961 AVA Convention Booth 24 





WB With MONITOR simplified 
Electronics, you can select only the 
equipment you need, with the 
aid of experienced electronics 
teachers. Nationwide distribution 
by the producers of famous 
MONITOR Electronic Language 
Laboratories. Write for course 
outlines, planning costs, free 
catalog and the name of your 
area distributor. 





ELECTRONIC 
TEACHING 
LABORATORIES 


5034 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 16, D.C. 











DELTA Metal Lathes help you do more— 
with added safety, extra capacity 


You teach with the tools they'll use in industry when you 
use Delta Metal Lathes. 11” Cabinet models (like those 
shown above) are used extensively in tool rooms and pre- 
cision experimental work in metalworking shops across 
the country. : 


’DELTA [EN FREE CATALOG 
omplete specifications on the entire line of 
Delta Metal Lathes and full range of acces- 
sories. Write: Rockwell Manufacturing Come 
ww tarnes || pany, Delta Power Tool Division,414M North 
|| Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


You can choose any model of Delta’s famous 10” metal cutting lathe, 
the new ‘Long Bed’ 10” lathe (with a big 36”’ capacity between centers) 
or the husky 11” lathe to help you meet your particular school shop 
needs. Every one is engineered to give you an exclusive combination of 
features that make it the big value in its class. 

You'll recognize the teaching advantages of variable speed drive, 
quick change gear box and the extra big collet capacity. And you'll 
appreciate the two new safety accessories for all Delta 10’ lathes: 
Mechanical Back Gear Lock-out Kit and Magnetic Starter Elec- 
trical Disconnect Switch Kit. Used together, these guard students 
from moving gears and guard against damage to the machine. For back 
gear operation, student must release the lock-out mechanism. To do 
this, the headstock cover must be raised—this action shuts off the 
motor automatically. 

Call or visit your Delta Industrial Distributor (listed under ‘“‘TOOLS” 
or ““MACHINERY” in the Yellow Pages) for a demonstration of the 
many quality features these lathes offer to help your students learn 
operating techniques quickly, safely and easily. 


DELTA INDUSTRIAL TOOLS 


ROGKWELL” 








